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OLD HOME FRUIT CAKE 





MAY WE 
SERVE YOU? 


Sample a Slice of Benson’s Old 
Home Fruit Cake. Clubs like 
yours have raised over two mil- 
lion dollars by selling this genu- 
ine, delicious, SLICED Fruit 
Cake with 75% Fruits and Nuts. 


A taste will tell you why. Our 
brochure will tell you how. 


Send for both today. 


Details on our unique Sales Kit, 
our generous bonus plan, and our 
$1,000.00 Scholarship will be in- 
cluded. 


This prestige project changes the 
feeling about fund raising. It 
makes money as it makes friends. 
Be the proud discoverer of the 
Fund-Raiser your club needs this 
Fall by mailing the coupon below. 


Please send brochure and sample slice to 
No cost or obligation, of course. 


Benson’s Old Home Fruit Cake 
Project Chairman _..... 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES. 
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f OR ALL the comment it has stirred up since, America’s 
Frontier West was rather a drop in the historical bucket. 
The period of cattle rustling, Indian scalping, gold digging, and 
plains crossing that is depicted so often today in movies and on 
television lasted for barely thirty years, from the end of the War 
between the States until 1890. It was a period, though, of 
infinite meaning not only to Americans, who would look back upon 
it as the time of the Great Expansion, but to people throughout 
the world, for whom it has held a special appeal, not 
unlike that of King Arthur’s time. In truth, it was a medieval 
era. Men on horseback went out to slay dragons of a kind, 
armed with piddling weapons, braving unfamiliar territory in which 
they were usually outnumbered and frequently alone. What 
a difference today as man seeks to conquer space—the newest 
frontier—or even the frontiers left on earth: the wilds of Africa 
and South America, the barren lands of Canada and Alaska. 
Science and technology have all but eliminated danger. Heroics 
have become passé. Bulldozers clear away jungles, ejector 
seats have been devised for pilots in distress. Even as 
late as 1927, a young lad unsponsored by a government or a large 
corporation could daringly fly a light plane across the 
Atlantic to Paris and capture the imagination of millions. 
Recently we read in a newspaper that a man had flown 2000 miles 
per hour, and the item was on page 5. It is no wonder then 
that we turn to stories of the West, such as that of the Chisholm 
Trail (page 20) to let our fancies play for a moment 
as we imagine what we might have done had we lived in a day when 
men had to extend themselves to survive. 


Arrempts to use animals for military purposes have not been 
restricted to the famous K-9 dogs. Recently it was divulged that 
for three years the US Navy tried to teach pigeons to steer 

guided missiles. The pigeon’s job was to keep the missile on course 
by pecking at a moving spot on a screen inside the missile. 

Their reward was corn, but it wasn’t enough to guarantee accuracy, 
so the project was abandoned. For more on this fascinating 

subject, see “The Foxes That Glowed in the Night,” page 28. 


THe, GENTLEMAN on our cover is a Kiwanian whom we hope is typical. 
He is a Ballot Battalion volunteer, and while he does his part 

in getting people registered and 
to the polls, he also does much 
more. As depicted by artist 
Richard Frooman, he looks as if 
he might be raising vital ques- 
tions before a speaker at a public 
forum or debate. He may be re- 
butting a fallacious argument or 
filling in the gaps of someone’s 
half-truths. The point,-of course, 
is that he is helping to enlighten 
other citizens about issues and 
candidates, after, of course, get- 
ting enlightened himself. Having 
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watched him speak in just this 
way at club meetings and con- 
ventions, we know he has the 
courage and the talent for such 
work. In the next month, as elec- 
tions draw near, he will also 
have the opportunity. R.E.G. 
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Here’s a 
retirement plan with 
a chance to grow 


HEN you think about what you're go- 
ing to retire on, you might think of 
this: 

Ownership of stock gives you a chance to 
build your own retirement plan with a 
chance to grow. 

When you own stock you are, of course, 
part owner of the company. If the com- 
pany’s profit grows, you can share in the 
growth through possible increase in both 
dividends and the value of your stock. 

That’s one reason why in recent years an 
average of 860,000 people a year have be- 
come shareowners for the first time. 


Free booklet 

Many of them got a lot of help from our 
free booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS,” 
which is packed with valuable information. 
You'll find a list of stocks that have paid pro- 
gressively higher dividends in recent years. 
And the records of more than 400 stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend every year from 
25 to 112 years. 


Rules for investing 

When you invest, you'll want to use 
money not needed for living expenses or 
emergencies. And you’ll want facts—never 
depend on mere tips or rumors. For a com- 
pany may not progress, may even lose ground. 
Stock prices go down as well as up. So get 
experienced advice and help from a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. If you’re careful to select a Member 
Firm, you'll know that the broker who serves 
you has met the Exchange’s qualifications 
for knowledge and integrity. Be sure to ask 
him also how preferred stocks and bonds 
might fit your circumstances. 

You may be missing opportunities for 
really comfortable retirement if you don’t 
look into investing. Send the coupon and 
we'll be happy to mail you that immensely 
helpful booklet, free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘Yellow Pages.”’ 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. M-90, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 





Name 


Address. 
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Broker, if any. 
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The Beermann Brothers and their employees produce feed pellets for 
livestock from dehydrated alfalfa. Beermann Brothers has an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan which provides life insurance and medical care 
coverage, and a Nyl-A-Plan with its important extra benefits. 





‘Our Employee Protection Plan 
and Nyl-A-Plan 
give us ‘big company’ benefits...”’ 


BEERMANN BROTHERS, Dakota 
City, Neb., say, “It’s a sound invest- 
ment... easily budgeted to help pro- 
vide complete financial security far all 
of our personnel.” 


More and more companies with five 
or more enmiployees are finding New 
York Life's Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of cov- 
erage including: life insurance, weekly 
indemnity *, medical care benefits, and 
in most states major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
purchased at low rates through New 
York Life's Nyl-A-Plan. This service, 
which may be installed in conjunction 


with employee protection plans, helps 
you and your employees develop sound 
insurance programs by coordinating 
your company benefits, including So- 
cial Security, with personal insurance. 
Nyl-A-Plan is also an excellent way to 
protect your investment in your entire 
employee benefits program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. KI-4, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


qb 


Individua! policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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. 
FORMS ¢ GD? piace your 
CLIPPINGS ° clippings, illustrations, 
CHARTS $ Printed matter, forms, or 
GRAPHS $ her copy around the first 
DRAWINGS ¢ Wlinder... then... 
HALFTONES ® 
STATIONERY ® ~) ... place a blank 
e stencil around the other 
TYPING © cylinder and turn the 
BULLETINS © switch. That's all. . 
os 


REPRINTS , Gestefax does the rest. 
-_ 4 


yes... PASTE-UP LAYOUTS, too! 


Anything printed, typed, or drawn, 
or combined as a ‘paste-up layout’, 
can be swiftly translated into a stencil 
which will immediately reproduce 
amazingly faithful copies on your own 
duplicator. Your office girl operates 
Gestefax at her desk and requires no 
training. In a matter of minutes, im- 
portant and urgent material can be 
‘stencilized’, run off, and distributed 

. . without waiting for slow, costly 
camera work. 


by the mokers of the Gealedner 





The famous Dual Cylinder Mimeo 
built like a printing press 
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GESTETNER CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. GX-101, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Send descriptive literature and specimens. 
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ARCADIA 
CALIFORNIA 


Key Club 


’ RAISED OVER 


7,500” 


IN THREE YEARS 
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Scholarship 
Week 


WITH THIS 
Terrific 
Scholarship 
Program! 


“| HELPED 
A SCHOLAR 
WITH A DOLLAR" 


ALL IDEAS FOR 
THIS PROGRAM 


FREE! 


to Your 
Kiwanis 
or Key Club 


alam ibicldulslateliy 
Write to 


KEY CLUB 


Arcadia High School 


Arcadia, Calif 
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Solid Substance 
...We are once more in your debt for 
the series of articles entitled “Every- 
body’s Weapon.” Your publication has 
been consistently helpful in this regard 
and those of us at the National Safety 
Council are deeply grateful for the as- 
sistance. Accident prevention is unfor- 
tunately a social problem that tends to 
invite a rather considerable variety of 
opinion. Most of it is well intended, but 
now and then there is a tendency to 
forget that there is no panacea—no all- 
inclusive answer. The President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, reflecting as it 
does the combined and considered judg- 
ment of the most knowledgeable agen- 
cies now dealing with traffic safety, has 
long since adopted the comprehensive 
approach. Wherever it has been imple- 
mented, it has worked astoundingly 
well. 

Howard Pyle 

President 

National Safety Council 

Chicago, Illinois 


Convention Coverage Kudo 
..Just a note to congratulate you on 
the excellent way you covered the con- 
vention in the August issue. It was 
superb and intensely interesting. 
Bennett Anderson 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois 


Still an Enigma 
...In regard to the “Shark!” article 
(August issue), I shall have to disagree 
with the statement that “[sharks] do not 
turn on their backs when about to bite, 
and their fins rarely protrude above the 
surface....” If you go tuna or albacore 
fishing early in the morning and run 
into a school of either of them, the 
sharks will come around and can be 
readily seen because their fins do show, 
about a foot and a half out of the water 
We “catch” shark by baiting a hook 


| with the tail part of a tuna and as a 


shark passes at it we gradually bring it 
up to within about a foot of the surface 
When the shark turns over on its back 
(which it has to do), teeth underneath, 
to bite, we shoot the exposed belly with 
a rifle. 

W. H. Pond 

Hollywood 

California 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that 
a shark may have to turn over to seize 
a man swimming at the surface (or, 
presumably, a tuna tail on a hook), be- 


| cause of the position of its mouth, but 


that this is not its normal method of 
feeding. As for the fins thet do or don’t 
show, author Hoag points out that (1) 
there are more than 350 types of shark, 
and (2) even the experts often disagree 
about their behavior. Mr. Pond’s experi- 


ence helps prove the thesis of the 
article: the rascals are unpredictable 
and thus unsafe. —THE EDITORS 


Cover Boy 
... Thanks very much for the fine pub- 
licity picture of me in the middle of 
the front cover of the August issue. 
However, I need a statement to at least 
two thirds of the members of the Ohio 
District explaining that I did not pay 
anything for this service. 
Phillip V. Stout 
Immediate Past Governor 
Ohio District 
That is correct—we didn’t get a cent. 
—THE EDITORS 


Question of Interest 

Congratulations to the Kiwanis Club 
of Natchez, Mississippi on the donation 
of a cobalt unit for the treatment of 
cancer to the Jefferson Davis Memorial 
Hospital (“Kiwanis in Action,” August 
issue). But why did they have to add 
$500 to the $4000 they had in the treas- 
ury for a decade? In that time $4000, 
invested with safety of principal, would 
have earned at least $500. 

Come on Natchez, where are your 
banker members? 

C. Lester Mathias 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Herman Moore, vice-president of the 
Natchez club, supplies the answer: 

“ ..The $4000 earned $1157.50 in inter- 
est for our welfare and youth projects. 
When we took the $500 from the treas- 
ury for the cobalt unit we, in a sense, 
were using a portion of the $1157.50 al- 
ready earned by the principal of $4000.” 

—THE EDITORS 


Out of World, Out of Magazine 

The Mars Kiwanis Quartet, whose 
music is “out of this world,” sang about 
twenty times at the International Con- 
vention in Miami-Miami Beach. Now the 
Mars club is not a wealthy club and 
ours is not a wealthy community. The 
population is only about 1500 and we 
have about forty members in our club. 
Still, we went out and raised about 
$1500 to buy outfits for the“quartet and 
send them to the convention. We re- 
ceived beautiful publicity from all local 
papers, but when we received our Aug- 
ust copies of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
there was no mention of our quartet, 
even in the list of entertainers. 

These boys really get out and work 
when they have a job to accomplish. 
They certainly deserve some credit 

W. S. Griffith, Jr. 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Mars, Pennsylvania 
The omission of the Men from Mars 
from our listing was an unfortunate 
oversight. —THE EDITORS 
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DEATHS 

Kenneth B. Loheed, Toronto, 
Ontario; president, 1958-9; 
vice-president, 1956-8; trustee, 
1954-6; governor, Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District, 1950 (see page 
14). 

Paul R. Brecken, Calgary, Al- 
berta; vice-president, 1943-4; 
governor, Western Canada Dis- 
strict, 1937. 

Chilo W. Burnham, Carrington, 
North Dakota; governor, Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District, 1940. 

William F. Sutter, Nescopeck, 
Pennsylvania (Berwick club); 
governor, Pennsylvania District, 
1957. 











KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Harold U. Carpenter, Denver, Colo- 
rado: Received Salvation Army “Man 
of the Year” award for 1959-60. 


>» George A. Mattison, Jr. and the Rev- 
erend John Carlton Turner, both mem- 
bers of the Birmingham, Alabama club: 
Installed as Imperial Potentate of the 
Shrine and appointed (by Mattison) 
Imperial Chaplain, respectively. 


> Dr. William H. Row, Carrollton, 
Georgia; lieutenant governor, Division 
2, Georgia District: Elected president 
of the West Georgia College by the 
state Board of Regents. 


> Dr. Julian Price, Florence, South Caro- 
lina: Elected chairman of the American 
Medical Association’s board of trustees 
for 1960-61. 


> Oren Arnold, Phoenix, Arizona: Au- 
thor of recently-published juvenile 
book, The Chili Pepper Children. Oren 
is the author of “Gong and Gavel,” a 
monthly feature of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. 


> Phillip G. Averill, Tillamook, Oregon: 
Named director of Oregon Department 
of Justice’s new Crime Prevention Divi- 
sion. 


> James W. Carty, Jr., Bethany, West 
Virginia: Awarded Citation of Honor 
by the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association for his press releases 
concerning education news. Jim is pub- 
lic relations director and professor of 
journalism at Bethany College. 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


CIRCLE K MEN FIND CANADA CANADIAN 


In CANADA, many things are about the same as they are south of the border, 
yet nothing is really quite the same. Take the printed program of the Fifth 
Annual Convention of Circle K International in Toronto, August 24-26, for 
example. The contents covered the usual agenda—registration, luncheons, 
speeches, etc.—but the cover bore a maple leaf and the title made use of 
Canadian spelling: “Official Programme.” 

Most of the approximately 300 delegates to the convention came from the 
United States, and the Canadian flavor was a unique experience for those 
who crossed the border for the first time. Passing through customs and sight- 
seeing in Toronto provided only a part of the “foreign” atmosphere. Inside the 
convention hotel another aspect was illustrated by the Canadian custom of 
“marching the head table in” for the Fellowship Luncheon. First came two 
student military units, colorfully uniformed and marching with precision. 
They were followed by two boy scouts carrying flags of the two nations (the 
“colours”), who were followed in turn by four girls. The head table group 
brought up the rear, and when they entered a band struck up a football song 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, Circle K President Bob Maxwell’s school. The 
four girls, it turned out, were vocalists who sang the Ohio Wesleyan song. 

Bob Maxwell presided over the convention, including the all-important 
election session. When the ballots were all in, Bob’s successor was found to be 
John Hoyt Blalock, a first-year law student at the University of Alabama. 
The new vice-presidents are James W. Farmer, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, and Robert L. Padgett, Norfolk (Virginia) Division of College of 
William and Mary. Elected secretary for 1960-61 was Stanley F. Harris, Flint 
Colleges, Detroit, Michigan. 

A new theme and four new objectives were adopted for the new administra- 
tive year. “Emphasize Active Citizenship” is the there; the objectives are (1) 
“Emphasize Moral and Spiritual Values,” (2) “Emphasize Scholarship,” (3) 
“Emphasize Activity of the Local Club,” and (4) “Emphasize Safety.” 

No vote was taken, but opinion was unanimous that the Circle K and 
Kiwanis host committees did an unparalleled job. In addition to seeing that 
delegates were well taken care of, they organized the first ladies’ program at 
a Circle K convention. A number of Kiwanis wives were present, of course, 
and one Circle K member brought a sister. Several of the college men were 
accompanied by wives, including then-Trustee David Cassady of MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. David and his bride Julie used the convention 
as a honeymoon trip, journeying on to Niagara Falls when it ended. 

Convention speakers were Stary Gange, (see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





Performing one of his last official functions before his death on September 3 
(see page 14), Past President Kenneth B. Loheed (left) welcomed Circle K 
delegates to Toronto. Circle K President Bob Maxwell (center), Ohio Wesleyan 
University, presented Project Awards to the Circle K Clubs of Auburn (Alabama) 
University, Louisiana College, and Bethany (Oklahoma) Nazarene College, win- 
ners of first, second, and third places respectively. J. O. Tally, Jr. (right), 
president of Kiwanis International, was a featured speaker at the convention. 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


vy Simple to Operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


‘y Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price 549% with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-50 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 

















Drivers 
kill more = 
children = 
than any *% 
disease ! 


We've got a vac- 

cine to lick polio. 

But we haven't 

found anything to 

wipe out the most 

vicious child killer 

of all. . . traffic 
accidents! A basic 
treatment is strict 

law enforcement. 

Tell your police you're %& 
behind such strict ~ 
enforcement! 
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NO NEED TO SELL—JUST SHOW 
SURE FIRE MONEY MAKER 


if your town has just a few wet freezes 
duriag the winter your club can make 
hundreds of dollars just showing a 
brand new item, not a gadget, that 
almost every car owner will buy. Send 
$2 (retail price) for sample and full 
details. If not enthused return sample 
for full refund. This is a strictly winter 
selling item. Act now! Send for sam- 
ple and book your order. Al Quinn, 
P O Box 7064, Waco, Texas. 














NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


Kiwanian and vice-president of Pacific 
Olive Company, Visalia, California; 
Arnold Edinborough, editor of the Ca- 
nadian magazine Saturday Night; Bob 
Maxwell; Dr. E. S. Weybourn, secre- 
tary, program services, Metropolitan 
Toronto YMCA; and J. O. Tally, Jr., 
president of Kiwanis International. 
President Joe entitled his address “Is 
There Not a Cause?” and proceeded to 
give assurance to his listeners that in- 
deed there is: 

“It is the cause of the establishment 
of the rule of law in international af- 
fairs instead of the misrule and anarchy 
of clashing governments. It is the cause 
of working concern for the health, edu- 
cation, and decency of all men every- 
where. It is the cause of the active 
waging of peace....” 

Toronto harbor, which was toured by 
boat, lent emphasis to President Joe’s 
remarks. Flags of many nations were 
flying on the ships anchored there. But 
a reminder of home came unexpectedly 
for those conventioners who were visit- 
ing from the States. Featured at the 
Canadian National Exhibition program 
they attended was a concert by the US 
Navy Band. 





DALLAS CLUB HONORS 
100-YEAR-OLD 

CHARTER MEMBER 

A Kiwanis cius chartered in 1917 can 
count itself one of the granddaddies, 
since Kiwanis dates from only two years 
earlier. When such a club meets to 
celebrate the birthday of a charter 
member, the man is certain to be well 
along in years. In September the Dallas, 
Texas club held such a meeting, and the 
member they honored, Dr. James L. 
Holloway, was one who helped organ- 
ize the club in 1916 when he was fifty- 
six years old. The birthday was his 
one-hundredth. 

One hundred years is time enough to 
store up a great many memories. Dr. 
Holloway has lived during the admin- 
istrations of eighteen presidents, from 
Abraham Lincoln through Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. He was sixteen when the 
telephone was invented, and a news 
item of the same year (1876) told of 
“Custer’s Last Stand.” At forty-three 
he was older than either of the Wright 
brothers when they made history at 
Kitty Hawk. 

Many events that made history only 
in Dallas are among the doctor’s most 
cherished memories. In 1916, two repre- 
sentatives of Allen Browne, the founder 
of Kiwanis International, contacted Dr. 
Holloway and asked for help in. building 
a club in Dallas. Their success produced 
the first club west of the Mississippi, 
which, starting with a project to aid 
newsboys, began an outstanding tradi- 
tion of service in the great Texas city. 
Not very surprisingly, Dr. James Hollo- 
way served as the Dallas club's first 
president. 

Born September 25, 1860, James Hol- 
loway grew up on a frontier farm in 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from October 16 
through November 15. 


45th FF Ohio, October 19 


* 
40th Billings, Montana, October 18 


Independence, Kansas, October 19 

Sante Ana, California, October 20 

South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
October 21 

Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
October 22 

Geneseo, Illinois, October 23 

Beaumont, Texas, October 26 

Watertown, South Dakota, 
October 27 

Noblesville, Indiana, November 3 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 4 

Evanston, Illinois, November 4 

Port Clinton, Ohio, November 4 

Fremont, Nebraska, November 5 

Cedartown, Georgia, November 8 

Gastonia, North Carolina, 
November 8 

Kirksville, Missouri, November 9 

Williamson, West Virginia, 
November 12 


- 
35th Calexico, California, October 16 


Glouster, Ohio, October 16 
Inverness, Florida, October 16 
Cocoa, Florida, October 19 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 20 
Ventura, California, October 22 
Shelbyville, Indiana, October 26 
Hampton, Virginia, October 27 
Sonoma, Californio, October 28 
Park Ridge, Illinois, October 30 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
November 2 
Ironwood, Michigan, November 3 
Boonville, Missouri, November 6 
Santa Cruz, California, November 6 
Corinth, Mississippi, November 10 
Lexington, Virginia, November 10 
Temple. Texas, November 10 


* 
30th St. Johnsbury, Vermont, November 3 
25th x 

Shelbyville, Illinois, October 17 


Sikeston, Missouri, October 18 

Toledo, Ohio, October 22 

Wilmington, California, October 22 

Clare, Michigan, October 30 

Southwest, St. Lovis, Missouri, 
November 13 











Missouri, where he played on rail 
fences, ate meals prepared over an open 
hearth, wore homespun, and slept in a 
homemade trundle bed. Toward the end 
of the War between the States, his 
family joined a wagon train of fellow 
Confederate sympathizers who were 
fleeing Unionist Missouri. Danger and 
hardship accompanied them on the 
Santa Fe Trail, and when they reached 
Santa Fe the war ended. They turned 
about to head back home. 

Young James began a long career in 
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education by studying a McGuffey 
speller at a one-room school. Later, at 
Kirksville Normal College, a classmate 
for a short time was a lad named John 
Pershing. Pershing went to West Point, 
and by the time the Kiwanis Club of 
Dallas was a year old he had made 
quite a name for himself. James be- 
came a prominent high school educator 
during twenty years of service as a 
principal and superintendent. Then, at 
forty-two, he abruptly changed his 
career. 

When his ailing wife responded to 
osteopathy, he resigned to study medi- 
cine. After graduation from the Ameri- 
can School of Osteopaihy, Dr. Holloway, 
already middle-aged, learned the de- 
spair of sitting day after day in an office 
that attracted few patients. Moving to 
Dallas in 1904, he then learned the satis- 
faction of building a successful, exten- 
sive practice. Later he served a term as 
president of the American Osteopathic 
Association. In 1937, at age seventy- 
seven, Dr. Holloway retired. 

The doctor has outlived his wife and 
one son. A daughter and a son remain, 





Holloway 


Dr. James L. 


and the latter recently carved a niche 
in history. After serving in the two 
World Wars and superintending the US 
Naval Academy, Admiral James L. Hol- 
loway, Jr. (now retired) was appointed 
commander of the US Middle East 
forces that squelched the Lebanon crisis 
of 1958. 

Dr. Holloway turned in his driver’s 
license a few years ago, and he no 
longer gets around as much as he did. 
His interest hasn’t flagged, however, in 
the many civic, church, and professional 
affairs that formerly occupied much of 
his time. In addition, he has six grand- 
children and nineteen great-grandchil- 
dren to concern himself about. Even so, 
he isn’t content to simply muse and 
reminisce. When Otto Eisenlohr, secre- 
tary of the Dallas club, called about the 
birthday celebration recently, the house- 
keeper informed him that Dr. Holloway 
was at work in a pair of coveralls. 
“Doing what?” asked Otto. “Why, he’s 
sanding his rocking chair,” she replied, 
“before he puts fresh paint on it.” 

(see-NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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new: Burroughs 
Printing Multiplier 
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ONLY 
*319°° 


PLUS TAXES § 





the convenience of putting 
such advantages to work on 
jobs like these: e Computing 
payrolls, discounts e Calcu- 
lating inventories, taxes, ex- 
change amounts e Adding 
cash sales, journals e Extend- 
ing and checking invoices 
e Making trial balances of 
customer accounts. Ask your 
Burroughs representative for 
a demonstration soon. Or 
get full details of the new 
Burroughs Printing Multiplier 
—the latest addition to the 
most complete line of adding, 
calculating and accounting 
machines available anywhere 
—by writing to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


Now you can have all the 
quality and capability of a 
Burroughs ten key adding 
machine—plus automatic 
multiplication! Combining 
modern styling with smooth, 
quiet operation and light- 
weight portability, this new 
Burroughs machine gives you 
a printed record of its results. 
All you have to do is enter 
one factor on the keyboard, 
set the multiplying wheel 
at the second factor and de- 
press the multiplication key. 
The rest is all automatic. 
The results? Fast, simple 
operation; automatic multi- 
plication; printed results; 
10-column, 11-total capacity; 


true credit balance. imagine 
Burroughs— TM 


* 
£3) Burroughs Corporation 





wi afe Santa Claus! 


in this luxurious, realistic 


r= Santa costume 


WIG AND BEARD SETS: 

(Guoranteed FLAMEPROOF ) 

NYLON: These sets made of 100% DUPONT NYLON 

® Standard set Style #232A ... $19.90 ond. 

® Deluxe set Style #232B .. . $29.90 ppd. 

® Super-Deluxe set. Style #232C .. . $39.90 ppd. 
DARLON: (A synthetic blend, including nylon) 

® Budget set Style #232D .. . $14.90 ppd. 


SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES: 

(Does not include wig and beard set.) 
ONE SIZE FITS ALL 

(with more or less pillow stuffing) 

All suits ore red with white fur trim, and 
indlude hat, block belt and leggings 























© Duvetyn Style #232E . . . $12.50 ppd. 

© Corduroy Style #232F .. . $22.50 ppd. 

© Velour Style #232G . . . $42.50 ppd. 

® Velveteen _... Style #232H .. . $52.50 ppd. 
a SPECIAL! Mrs. Sante Clavs—Darion White Wig 
Style #232MS . . .$9.90 ppd. 









































































r) . wig CO 
St IALEY wosTu AF ¢ BOX 198, NY11.N-Y 
Quantity Style = Price Total ‘ 
i 
Y 
a 
‘ 
Please send Special Dalivery: Add 50¢ : 
Ain Exorers N.Y.C. Tax: Add 3% ' 
. NO C.0.D.’s Total enclosed 4 
nee for circular ; NAME . 
s ing complete 
line of costume ADDRESS ; 
wigs ond beards. § CITY STATE H 
“mamaae: “Foreign Orders: Add $4 (NO ais or spec. del.) ea mean" 
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FORDWAY 
is better 
than 
"FAIR" WAY 


Fairs are fun for the patrons, 
but they are not the easiest way to 
raise welfare funds. 

FORD GUM machines deliver “real 
value” for every penny collected. 

They're not “here today, gone 
tomorrow”. Every day in the year FORD 
GUM machines build good will and in- 
come for your Club’s Community Serv- 
ice program. 


Get behind your 
Gum Sales Commit- 
tee. Tell the town 
— “There is no 


finer gum.” 





Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, ¥. Y. 
Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronte 8, Canada 
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NEWS AND EVENTS (from page 9) 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





HEY, CHARLIE _ VE SOLVED YOUR PROGRAM PROBLEM FOR NEXT WEEK / WE'LL SHOW 

THE SLIDES | TOOK LAST SUMMER — HERES ONE OF MY BOY SHELDON IN FRONT OF 

OLD FAITHFUL — THIS ONE SHOWS MY WIFE WADING — THIS IS WHERE WE STAYED 
ONE WEEK-END — THIS IS A HONEY OF MY DOG SNOOKY~—YouLL LIKE THIS OWE — 
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NEW BOOKLET OFFERS 
FUND-RAISING TIPS 

Hard worRK and devotion will see some 
community service projects through, but 
a great many of them require hard cash. 
As an aid to clubs that are seeking 
greater fund-raising opportunities, the 
General Office has prepared a new six- 
teen-page booklet entitled “Financing 
Kiwanis Activities.” The booklet ex- 
plains Kiwanis International’s policies 
on fund raising and suggests principles 
to guide clubs in carrying out projects 





When they met at the Miami-Miami 
Beach convention, the 1956 district 
governors voted to present a cash gift 
to Kiwanis International for the new 
General Office building. Walter J. 
Nabor (left), Rockville Centre, New 
York, chairman of the governors’ 
group, presented a check to Presi- 
dent-Elect I. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn. 


that are successful both in terms of 
profits and in maintaining good public 
relations. Included are capsule descrip- 
tions of thirty-five types of fund-raising 
activities that already have proven 
their worth for Kiwanis clubs. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 


LAW ENFORCEMENT and fire protection are 
matters that the Orangeburg, South 
Carolina club keeps closely attuned to. 
One member of the club is police chief 
and another is fire chief of Orangeburg. 
The club knows, too, that those matters 
are in good hands, since both men have 
earned regional recognition for their 
work. C. Harold Hall serves as presi- 
dent of the Law Enforcement Officers 
Association of North and South Caro- 
lina; Clarence H. Fisher was recently 
elected president of the Southeastern 
Fire Chief's Association, whose mem- 
bership extends through a ten-state area. 


Harry A. Young, sole surviving founder 
of Kiwanis International, has lived and 
worked in Detroit, Michigan since 1905. 
In August Harry was singled out by the 
Common Council of Detroit as the sub- 
ject of an official resolution, praising 
him both for his many years of good 
citizenship in Detroit and for his role 
in founding Kiwanis. Appropriately, the 
printed resolution was presented to 
Harry at another first for the Detroit 
No. 1 club: a luncheon that was the 
first held in Cobo Hall, a huge new ex- 
hibition hall in Detroit’s still-abuilding 
civic center. Members of twenty-four 
clubs from Michigan and Ontario at- 
tended the luncheon. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built during the month of August 


NEW CLUB 


Grantville, San Diego, California......... 
Columbia, Portland, Oregon............. 
EL MN Cae anand We e¥s ocbecedsy 
Temple Terrace, Florida................. 
East Bartlesville, Oklahoma.............. 
Piymmputh, Nebreeke.......cccccccccccces 
West Side, Paducah, Kentucky.......... 


papas Northeast Portland, Oregon 


THE KIWANIS 


SPONSOR 
Old San Diego, California 


Waco, Texas 
North Tampa, Florida 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Fairbury, Nebraska 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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CLUB CLINIC 





Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic. Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Our board of directors adopted the 
sale of rose bushes as a club fund-rais- 
ing project. They voted that each mem- 
ber be given a supply of rose bushes to 
sell. Any members who failed to sell 
the bushes were required to pay $15. 
Has the board of directors the right to 
do this? 


A. Article XV of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws sets the membership fee 
for new members in a club and the an- 
nual dues to be paid by members. 
Section 3 of the article provides that 
revenue from other sources “may be 
raised as determined by the board of 
directors and approved by this club.” If 
the board’s action of setting a minimum 
to be paid or earned by each member 
as part of the fund-raising project was 
submitted to and approved by your 
club, your members are required to pay 
the amount specified. 


Q. I travel extensively and find it diffi- 
cult to attend the meeting of my own 
club or to earn makeups at meetings 
of other clubs. How can I be elected 
as a member-at-large? 


A. There is no such thing as a member- 
ship-at-large in Kiwanis. 


Q. Our club has only twenty-eight 
members. Can we amend our bylaws 
to reduce the number of directors to 
eight? 


A. No. Article I, Section 1 of the Inter- 
national Bylaws provides that a club’s 
board of directors shall consist of a 
president, immediate past president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
at least seven elected directors. The 
only offices that may be combined are 
those of secretary and treasurer. If these 
offices are combined, the minimum 
number of members of the board of 
directors is eleven. If they are not 
combined, the minimum number is 
twelve. 


Q. One of our members frequently dis- 
tributes novelties that advertise his 
business at our club meetings. What is 
the Kiwanis policy with reference to 
this practice? 


A. There is no definite Kiwanis policy 
on this subject. In the very early days 
of Kiwanis, when the unofficial motto 
of the organization was “We Trade,” 
this sort of thing was quite common. 
With the passage of years and the adop- 
tion of the motto “We Build,” this type 
of advertising has become so uncommon 
that it is seldom encountered. Some 
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novelties are ingenious or useful, how- 
ever, and are welcomed by the mem- 
bers of a club. If the emphasis is upon 
the novelty rather than the advertising, 
few members would object. If the distri- 
bution of such material is obviously for 
the promotion of a member’s business, 
the club’s board of directors would be 
justified in diplomatically putting a stop 
to this type of advertising. 


Q. Our club carries a liability policy 
covering claims for personal injury 
and property damage. Is it necessary 
for the club to incorporate? 


A. Yes. Claims against your club may 
arise from accidents, but they might also 
be brought against you as sponsors of 
an activity that proves unsuccessful. 
One club recently found itself liable for 
claims totaling more than $3000 be- 
cause a fund-raising project did not 
meet its expectations. If a club is not 
incorporated, holders of ‘such claims 
against the club may proceed against 
the assets of individual members of the 
club. Incorporation is comparatively 
simple and inexpensive. All clubs should 
give their members this protection. 


_ Q. Our club is trying to sponsor a new 


club in a growing area near our town. 
We had a group of sixteen men, of 
whom nine say they cannot attend 
evening meetings and the others say 
they cannot attend noon meetings. 
Could the club secure permission to 
meet at 7:30 in the morning for break- 
fast? 


A. Yes. There are now several Kiwanis 
clubs that meet for breakfast. Why not 
suggest to this group that they meet 
for breakfast at 7:15 a.m. and adjourn 
not later than 8:45? 


Q. May an active member who has 
retired from business be elected lieu- 
tenant governor or to any other district 
office? 


A. Yes. Article V; Section 2 of the 
Standard Form for District Bylaws 
provides that each officer shall be an 
active or privileged member in good 
standing of a club in the district. The 
International Constitution and the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws provide 
that active membership may be held by 
a man who is actively engaged in a bus- 
iness or profession or who has retired 
while so engaged. Thus if a man is an 
active or privileged member of a club, 
he is eligible for district office even 
though he has retired from his business 
or profession. 


did you pay $20.00 


for a stick of gum? 





Yes, and p $950.00 for a soda! it is very likely 
that sometime today someone, maybe you, bought these 
or other items and paid for them with coins present! 
in circulation that were worth many times their apparen’ 
value. One such dime, worth $950.00 may be in your 
pocket or purse right now! 

To help you recognize these coins and establish their 
cash premium value, Gimbels is proud to offer the most 
complete, illustrated book of its kind — crammed full 
with vital information and exciting reading. Send for it 
a! Find out what Gimbels will pay for any U.S. coin 
or bill. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


APPRAISING AND 
SELLING YOUR COINS 





mali ci A complete Illustrated Catalogue 

and of U.S. COINS and BILLS and 

SELLING their Cash Premium Values FROM 

1652 TO THE PRESENT. Published 

MACUL Mesilice by the Coin and Currency 
; > ben Institute. 

ECEKK® $ 95 
ly includes 
handling. 


Bend check or money order, 


Hard cover, 176 pages. Also contains 
listings and values of Confederate 
currency and Canadian coinage. 
Makes a perfect Christmas gift. 





Send for your FREE literature on the “Library of Coins,” 
America’s first family of coin albums. 


Gimbels «sere 












DISCOUNTS 
uP 

To 40% 
TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 
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FOLD-KING 









NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZEO TOP 





FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 
groups, attention! Factory 
prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
etc. Monroe all-new FOLD- 
KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive new automatic 
folding and locking. 68 
models and sizes. 


BIG NEW CATAL O G—Color pictures. Featuring tables, 
chairs, toble and chair trucks, plotform-risers, portabie or partitions 


THE MONROE CO., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 







TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES, CHAIRS 




















Safety Insurance for Your 
Costly Office Machines with 


TIFFANY STANDS 







MODEL 
7711 


For the ‘limited bud- 
get” buyer, OFFICE OR 
HOME USE. Solid steel 
top, undercoated 
for sound-vibration 
abatement. Square 
tubular legs. Two drop 
leaves. 2” casters with 
brokes on front. 


For further information 
write Dept. K 





TIFFANY STAND CO. 


St.Louis 5, Mo 


7350 Forsyth 











EDITORIAL 





By J. O. TALLY, Jr. 


President, Kiwanis International 





iain I was privileged to attend a meeting 
that may have been unique in modern history. It 
was called a Conference on World Tensions and 
its sponsors were the University of Chicago and 
World Brotherhood, Incorporated. 

| do not know of another recent gathering of so 
many distinguished men in one place at one time. 
In addition to Mr. Lester Pearson, the general 
chairman, five other Nobel Peace Laureates were 
present: Sir Norman Angell, Lord John Boyd- 
Orr, the Honorable Ralph J. Bunche, the Right 
Honorable Phillip Noel-Baker, and the Reverend 
Father Dominique Pire. A Nobel Prize winner in 
physics, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, also attended, as 
did Adlai Stevenson and General Carlos Romulo, 
both of whom addressed the conference. The other 
conferees, about 150 in all, were men and women 
first rate by any standard. 

The people were exceptional, and what of the 
conference itself? In his summation, Mr. Pearson, 
as a good chairman must, called it fruitful and 
successful. I respectfully beg to differ. 

It had every opportunity for success. The minds 
it brought together were among the best in the 
world. Its purpose was vital to all mankind: to 
find in this Hydrogen Age a way of achieving 
peace, order, and decency. In addition, it was given 
a special sense of timeliness by the imminence of 
the Summit Conference held in Paris shortly after- 
ward. I found the speeches to be informative and 
moving. Everyone I met was thankful for the 
opportunity to be there. 

But in my opinion the conference, as a confer- 
ence, failed. 

I remember a line from a song that Danny Kaye 
sang during World War II. It referred to instruc- 
tions given draftees at the time of induction: 
“Bring enough clothes for three days.” Those of 
us who attended the Conference on World Ten- 
sions were also prepared to spend three days. Per- 
haps there is more than just passing significance 
in the fact that while we at the conference went 
home at the end of that period, the draftees re- 
mained until the job was done. 

In dealing with law and order in times such as 
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these, even the most distinguished leaders cannot 
in three days bring to bear enough original and 
constructive thought, moral leadership, and force 
of public opinion to solve the problems of peace 
and progress. The space of a weekend is not enough 
time to convene, confer, and recommend ways to 
promulgate the principles of self-discipline and 
self-government for the peoples of the world. 

I believe there is a way to prevent the inherent 
failure of such conferences—a way that I sug- 
gested to the Conference on World Tensions, where 
it was approved for incorporation in the confer- 
ence reports. 

It is simply: There should be a continuing con- 
ference of leading citizens on the ways and means 
to achieve peace and world order. In the United 
States, it should meet continually in its own build- 
ing in Washington. It should be composed of 
representatives on long-term assignments from 
organizations broadly representative of our people 
—churches, civic, business and professional groups, 
labor unions, and universities. It should be a con- 
gress and a communion of the delegates of all the 
people. I would call it the Academy for Peace. 

Any deliberative body that is also a decisional 
body is bound by its agenda. Congress is almost 
wholly concerned with a legislative program. There 
is no time and no opportunity to reflect long and 
thoughtfully. Time to study, to debate, to ponder, 
to conclude, to present plans for survival—for 
ways to live together in dignity and maturity free 
from threats of crisis and danger—this is the pe- 
culiar need of our age. The Academy for Peace 
would meet this need. And to make itself heard it 
would have the authority of direct, though unoffi- 
cial, representation of the people. 

It would not be the first time such a group has 
met. At San Francisco, when the charter of the 
United Nations was written, received, debated, 
and adopted, not only the officially designated 
delegates of governments were present but also 
the elected observers of non-governmental organi- 
zations, such as those I have mentioned. Men who 
were there as delegates have told me that many of 
the most wise and useful provisions of the United 
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Nations Charter had their birth with the thought- 
ful men and women who represented voluntary, 
non-official organizations of citizenship. 

During the last two administrations in Wash- 
ington, the State Department used this technique. 
They have called periodic conferences of repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organizations to 
explore the background of foreign policy. Indeed, 
the device has become so institutionalized, after 
the manner of bureaucracy, that the groups have 
been alphabetized and are familiarly recognized 
as the “NGO’s.” 

But in recent years these meetings have evolved 
in a disturbing way. They are used by the State 
Department to expound its policies and desires 
instead of being democratic dialogues between 
government servants and representatives of the 
people. The process of education between the trus- 
tees of government administration and the people 
who authorize those administrators ought to be 
reciprocal. The Academy, with its advisors for 
peace, would make such constant and precious 
mutual education possible. It would provide a di- 
rect channel of communication for the energy and 
force of public opinion. 

Both the people and the politicians are busy. It 
is not that men and women just perversely prefer 
to read only the cartoons and the sports pages and 
watch television. It is not that members of Con- 
gress do not desperately want law and order for 
the world. Many congressmen have fought in our 
wars; many have lost sons in our wars. They con- 
sider the provision of ways for peace the highest 
and first duty of their public office. But often they 
are distracted by self-centered groups interested 
only in their groups’ aims, who will measure 
senators and representatives by their fidelity to 
these aims and who sometimes may be able to con- 
trol their election or re-election. 

We have not now, any more than we had in the 
days of Justice Brandeis, a lobby for the people 
as a whole people. The Academy would provide 
the lobby for the thing most needed in the world— 
peace and the rule of law. 

If the Academy could be permanently organized 
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ACADEMY FOR PEACE 


and permanently in session, the best minds of our 
time might be focused in unison upon ways to 
establish disarmament with due inspection, world 
law with consequent order, and timely and con- 
structive development of world resources for new 
nations. And, as specific proposals emerged as a 
concensus of such an assembly, they would be re- 
ferred back to the great groups of citizens whose 
representatives had fashioned them. I am con- 
vinced that these groups would respond with di- 
rect support and advocacy for adoption to a degree 
and extent that has never been seen in our demo- 
cratic process. 

At the Chicago conference I represented Kiwanis 
International—some 260,000 men in the United 
States and Canada. Counting only the other fa- 
miliar civic clubs, such as Rotary and Lions, there 
are about one million civic club members in the 
United States, who, by definition, are leaders in 
virtually every city, town, and community. With- 
out including other organizations — the church, 
business, labor, and professional groups— what a 
powerful constituency this million would be as an 
arm supporting the members of Congress and the 
President in taking those measures necessary to 
establish a lawful order for the peace of our 
world. 

If the American people took the lead to estab- 
lish in our capital such an academy, I foresee that 
other nations would follow in their capitals. Fur- 
ther, the day would soon come when a world 
academy, composed of representatives of the na- 
tional academies, would be established to parallel 
and inform and inspire the United Nations. Thus, 
at every level of official responsibility there would 
be representatives of the people advising the legis- 
lators and rulers of nations of the urgent necessity 
to provide for the security and sanity and salva- 
tion of mankind. 

I suggest to America, as the leading nation of 
the free world, that we form an academy of ad- 
visors for peace. It will require the assent of no 
government. It will require no treaty. It will re- 
quire only the kind of imagination and daring that 
have marked all great advances in history. tHe enp 
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On September 3, while visiting with his wife Helen 
at the home of International Trustee Charles A. Swain at Cape 
May, New Jersey, Past International President 
Kenneth B. Loheed died suddenly following a heart attack. The 
funeral was held in Toronto on September 7. 


ONFRONTED with sudden and irre- 
placeable loss, one cannot re- 
verse the event, but we can turn 
back the glowing pages of memory. 
Those pages that refer to our re- 
cent International President and 
ever-faithful counsellor and friend 
are like enduring parchment on 
which are inscribed, in the Kiwanis 
colors of blue and gold, his words of 
wisdom and humor, sound advice, 
clear direction, and a gentle fantasy. 
As we turn the pages, however, we 
also find them illuminated by count- 
less and colorful illustrations of a 
leader of men in action, first in his 
quiet and congenial family circle, 
then against a successful business 
background, also regularly in his 
church, frequently in local commu- 
nity betterment projects, and finally 
in the exacting leadership of the 
complex and voluminous service club 
activities of Kiwanis International. 

Kenneth was born in Brockton, 
Massachusetts, educated in the local 
schools and at the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and, with 
the outbreak of World War I, enlisted 
in the United States Marines. 

On discharge he joined the George 
E. Keith Company, manufacturers of 
Walk-Over Shoes, and was sent to 
Toronto, Canada to learn the retail 
end of the business. There was no 
doubt as to his future as a salesman, 
but times were poor and there was 
some question as to how fast he 
would learn about financing. A de- 
voted and anxious elder brother, 
Arthur, made the journey to find 
out and, having examined the books, 
looked up in delighted astonishment. 
Kenneth’s laconic response was: 
“These Canadian banks are hard 
schoolmasters.” A few years later, he 
bought both the business and the 
building it was in. 

Kenneth joined the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto in 1925, was its president 
in 1934 and chairman of the host 
committee for the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional convention held there that 
year. He was elected governor of the 
Ontario-Quebec- Maritime District in 
1950 and, characteristically, asked his 
Kiwanis friend and pastor of Egling- 


ton United Church, the Reverend 
Doctor “Bill” Johnston, to address 
his first governor’s conference on the 
theme “The Family, Church, and 
School.” On September 7 of this year, 
Dr. Johnston addressed the funeral 
gathering and chose as the theme 
typifying Kenneth’s life, “I am among 
you as one who serves.” 

Kenneth was elected International 
trustee in 1954, vice-president in 
1956, and on August 1, 1958 became 
the forty-third president of Kiwanis 
International. 

The honors that came to him were 
given in recognition of his great and 
varied abilities but, more than that, 
in appreciation of the constructive, 
devoted, unselfish, and effective use 
he made of them. His memory will 
always be fresh in the minds and 
hearts of his friends, not only be- 
cause of these attributes but also 
because he was a man upon whom 
time had not yet seemed to have laid 
its heavy hand. 

Kenneth’s name, when mentioned 


‘in the casual conversation of his 


friends and admirers, usually brought 
a reference to his sparkling sense of 
humor. His humor, however, was not 
superficial or capricious or satirical. 
It was built-in and companionable 
and kindly and, as were his other 
gifts, made subservient to a serious 
purpose. During the final session of 
the 1959 International convention in 
Dallas, at which Kenneth, as Inter- 
national President, presided, a Circle 
K quartet took the vast audience 
by storm. Encore after encore fol- 
lowed their appearance, and the 
gusts of applause had blown up into 
an ever-rising gale. The president’s 
problem was to conserve time, avoid 
an anti-climax, and get the audience 
to save some of its reserves of inter- 
est and attention for the final speaker 
of the convention. 

Raising his hand and presenting a 
face as guileless as that of a wonder- 
ing adolescent, he said, “Never before 
have I received so much undeserved 
applause.” The result was a roar of 
laughter. The spell was broken, and 
he was able to introduce the distin- 
guished guest on schedule. 

Kiwanis keeps its International 


presidents in action for a full year 
after their own term of office is 
ended. Let us listen to some of the 
forward-looking observations he 
made in that capacity to incom- 
ing governors on the 1960 theme of 
Kiwanis International, “Freedom is 
up to you”: 

“The important thing is to give a 
clear and inspirational presentation 
so that the club officers may, in turn, 
pass on a clear understanding of our 
particular aims for 1960. 

“Having been given our theme and 
objectives, the things we hope to 
achieve in 1960, the obvious next step 
is to tell them how we go about it. 

“A football coach, in order to score 
goals, puts in his offensive team, and 
the lieutenant governor should take 
the offensive by stressing in no un- 
certain terms those things which 
make for strong clubs.... They should 
talk about good spirit, because it is 
these club officers to whom they are 
speaking who can inject good spirit. 
This intangible but very important 
item is of major importance and can 
be felt by all members of the club. 

“Lieutenant governors should 
make it clear that each Kiwanis club 
is Kiwanis International in the com- 
munity. Inspire, enthuse, encourage, 
educate, and help them! 

“Kiwanis has grown for the same 
reason that any successful human un- 
dertaking grows, because it is based 
on the soundest of principles, moti- 
vated by the highest of ideals, 
designed to meet genuine human 
needs.” 

These are revelations of the inner 
strength and resolute purpose that 
gave weight and depth to the appeal 
he made to every audience he ad- 
dressed. Upon being asked to install 
the incoming officers and directors 
of his own club, he first asked 
them to rise, then, likewise, the other 
members. 

“Now,” he said, “will the officers 
and directors stand on tiptoe, and 
also the others.” They responded. 

“Here we are men, all on tiptoe,” 
he said, “and this is how we must go 
into and through the coming year.” 

Not long before his death, Kenneth 
discussed with a friend a new invita- 
tion to community duties. “For any- 
one who had been sponsoring the 
Citizenship Quotient program of 
Kiwanis International, and particu- 
larly for Kenneth, acceptance was 
inevitable,” said the friend. And a 
relative, speaking of Kenneth’s amaz- 
ing record of accomplishment, sums 
it up thus: “Ability, yes, and he 
never neglected anything.” THE END 
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Despite many attempts, no way of freeing oil from sand economically has yet 
been found. The method used presently at Mildred Lake employs as the first 
step a mining wheel that scoops the oil sand and passes it to a conveyor belt. 
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F ALL THE international snarls can 

be untangled, a wilderness spot 
less than seventy miles from the 
little town of Fort McMurray, Alber- 
ta will be A-bombed in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Americans who will eventu- 
ally set off this explosion in Canada’s 
backyard won’t be asked to pick up 
their lethal playthings and go home, 
nor will there be any ruckus in the 
Security Council. There will be no 
radioactive fallout, no casualties, no 
hard feelings over the big bang. For 
the scientists and technicians will be 
there in an attempt to knock the lid 
off a fabulous treasure chest — the 
Athabaska oil sands. 

This atomic blast, when it comes, 
will be the latest and most spectacu- 
lar attempt to unlock the world’s 
greatest known petroleum reserve—a 
huge reservoir believed to contain 
as much as 500 billion barrels of oil. 
This figure is too staggering to grasp 
unless one recalls that today’s known 
US oil reserves are a mere 30 billion 
barrels, less than one-fifteenth of the 
petroleum wealth buried a scant 
three hundred miles northeast of 
Edmonton along the Athabaska and 
Clearwater rivers. Or, to put it an- 
other way, the sands hold roughly 
twice as much oil as the rest of the 
world’s fields combined. 


The atomic venture’s success could 


change the world’s oil picture and — 


flood its chief backers, the Richfield 
Oil Corporation of California and its 
three partner companies, with a black 
bonanza. The Middle East’s current 
monopoly would be broken—perhaps 
for good—and western oilmen would 
no longer be haunted by today’s ter- 
rifying depletion rate. War would 
never be a substantive threat to re- 
serves more than adequate to any 
imaginable needs. 

Athabaska’s so-called “tar sands” 


are not a new discovery. Far from it. 
As early as 1778, the explorer Peter 
Pond noted in his journal that the 
local Indians used the “‘pitch’”’ to 
waterproof the seams of their canoes, 
Still later, the voyageurs, poling their 
bateaux north to gather furs, used 
the black, sticky substance for re- 
pairs to their own craft. The Crees 
had a word for the tarry stuff that in 
many places crops to the surface. 
They called it assinpiskew, or rock 
gum, in the belief that it issued from 
the stones below the earth’s surface. 
They were right. 

Today’s geologists believe that this 
vast underground ocean of oil origi- 
nated in the ages-old Devonian for- 
mation and then migrated to be 
trapped in the sands. It is exactly as 
though a gigantic sponge had soaked 
up this subterranean deluge and held 
it until now. 

The Athabaska sands, as they have 
for millions of years, still stubbornly 
hold their oil. Not a single profitable 
barrel has been produced in sixty 
years of effort, heartbreak, and in- 
genuity. Yet the excitement among 
oilmen today is comparable to the 
feverishness ordinarily associated 
with a gold rush. They know the oil 
is there—oil enough, as one man 
pointed out, “to supply the entire 
world for the next 2000 years.” The 
riddle no one has answered is how 
to free it economically. 

The first assault on these petrole- 
um riches was made in 1900 by a 
young German aristocrat. Alfred von 
Hammerstein’s attention was drawn 
to the sands while on his way to join 
the Klondike rush of ’98. He sank six 
holes, all of which produced nothing. 
The venture lost him a fortune. 

All told, perhaps a hundred million 
dollars has been spent since that time 
by men long on hope and dazzled by 
the rewards that literally were at 


DOIL RESERVES 


Lecked in Northern Alberta sand is an estimated 


500 billion barrels of oil, far more than the 


rest of the world’s present known reserves 
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their feet. But failure to achieve an 
economic method of extraction has 
been depressingly constant. 

Any number of means have been 
tried. All have been found wanting 
in one regard or another. Some have 
been theoretically brilliant, others as 
zany, crackpot, and lunatic as can be 
imagined. Through all these assaults, 
the enigmatic sands have managed 
to clutch their secret and have driven 
otherwise sane men nearly frantic 
with frustration and defeat. 

“Phfew,” a laborer snorted in de- 
rision as he watched a field crew 
testing new equipment, “why don’t 
them brains do it this way?’’ He 
scooped up a handful of sand and 
squeezed oil from it. “Be slow going. 
But it works, don’t it?” 

The saturated sand, as he demon- 
strated, is easy enough to milk that 
way. The method, whatever else can 
be said of it, is hardly feasible com- 
mercially. Major operators aren’t 
that patient. 

Dr. Karl Clark, an Alberta Re- 
search Council scientist who has 
spent a lifetime studying the immense 
deposit, recommended flushing the 
sand with hot water. He reasoned 
that by this means the oil molecule 
could be detached from the granules, 
later surfacing on the water. The oil 
could then be skimmed off, Clark 
thought. 

The Alberta provincial government 
built a $700,000 recovery plant at 
Bitumount to test the chemist’s 
theory. Though the experiment 
proved that oil could be extracted by 
the Clark method at a per barrel cost 
only slightly higher than free crude, 
commercial firms were not impressed 
with the technique. 

Some petroleum specialists have 
argued that were the sands sub- 
jected to a massive bombardment of 
ultrasonic waves the oil could thus 
be cracked free and then recovered 
by conventional pumping methods. 
Still others have recommended the 
use of gigantic presses that would 
squeeze the oil from the sand holding 
it. Centrifuges also have been tried. 

There has been virtually no end 
to the various means advocated to 
break the sands’ obstinancy. Two of 
the more offbeat are perhaps worthy 
of note. One resourceful soul sug- 
gested that the sand be impregnated 
with bacteria on the theory that they 
would set up a reaction that would 
divorce the oil from the gritty par- 
ticles that have been its host since 
before the first Ice Age. 

A Montana operator, with a fine 
and reckless approach of his own, 
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After the oil sand has been scooped from its bed it is conveyed to a mobile 
extraction unit, which separates the sand and liquid hydrocarbons. The clear 
sand is then returned to the escarpment area and the oil is forwarded to the 
refinery. (Below) Beyond the refinery and storage tanks at Mildred Lake 
is an area cleared of forest and topsoil where the mining takes place. 





once went so far as to try to set the 
sands on fire and then condense the 
vapors that could be expected to re- 
sult. He hasn't been heard from since, 
nor has his recovery technique 
tempted others to copy it. 

The currently proposed A-bomb 
solution is the latest brainstorm in 
more than a half-century of trial, 
error, and failure. Its backers be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that this time 
they actually have something. 

Nearly impenetrable secrecy wraps 
exactly what is going on, for the 
Richfield Oil Corporation and its 
three associates—Imperial Oil, Lim- 
ited (a subsidiary of Standard of 
New Jersey), Cities Service Atha- 
baska, and the Royalite Oil Company, 
Limited — are playing for immense 
stakes. They want no one peeking 
over their shoulders. It is thought 
that the leases presently held by 
these four firms can yield 40 billion 
barrels of crude, the equivalent of 
North America’s total known liquid 
reserves. The project, if successful, 
could change the world market. 

This much is known: An atomic 
blast is to be set off at better than 
a thousand feet underground. Ex- 
periments already concluded in 
American laboratories indicate that 
sufficient heat will be created by 
such an explosion that the oil will 
be released to flow into holes either 
previously prepared or else created 
by the shot itself. It would then be 
drawn to the surface by pumps, and 
pipelined to refineries. 

Dr. John Convey of Canada’s Fed- 
eral Mines Branch stated not long 
ago that were this newest project 
successful it could lay the founda- 
tion for a $10 trillion petrochemical 
industry in the Dominion. Convey is 
a soberly scientific man and one who 
doubtless is aware that his figure is a 
huge one. 

The bomb—or, more likely, bombs 
—will be supplied at a price by the US 
Atomic Energy Commission. Under 
current international covenants, it 
cannot possess a force greater than 
20 kilotons—that is, the equivalent 
energy of 20 thousand tons of TNT 
or about the power of the device that 
devastated Hiroshima fifteen years 
ago. Informed observers think the 
power of the explosive used will not 
be greater than 10 kilotons and per- 
haps as low as two. Still, 2000 tons 
of TNT can provide quite an accept- 
able jolt. 

The prospect of an atomic explo- 
sion on the site selected has already 
created a good deal of non-nuclear 
heat in certain circles. International, 
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federal, and provincial committees 
have a number of problems to 
straighten out before permission for 
such a blast will be granted. 

Late last spring, John F. Floberg, 
a member of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, an- 
nounced that the Commission was 
moving ahead with plans to set off a 
nuclear explosion in Canada next 
year. He added that it would be re- 
leased in the Athabaska Oil sands 
and would be paid for by the Rich- 
field Oil Corporation. 

Floberg’s confident tone set off a 
chain reaction in Ottawa. His com- 
ment that the blast would take place, 
without mentioning the need for 
consulting Canadian authorities, 
was especially unfortunate. 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, 
in a statement many thought a re- 
buke, declared there would be no 
explosion without Canadian consent. 
Ottawa spokesmen found themselves 
in a difficult position. Many — the 
country’s technical minds in particu- 
lar—would welcome an A-bomb test 
blast but are faced with the fact that 
Canada continues to raise its voice 
in international gatherings against 
all nuclear tests. Diefenbaker did 
imply, however, that his government 
might make an exception could it be 
established that the good of mankind 
would be served. 

A “baby” shot of the type planned 
would cost the companies involved 
at least a million dollars, It is be- 
lieved that a single bomb would have 
a negligible effect, freeing perhaps 
not more than 300,000 pounds of oil. 
At that rate, granting the technique 
proves efficient, millions of bombs 
would ultimately be needed to do 
the job. This fact, rather than under- 
lining the A-bomb’s puniness, sharp- 
ly emphasizes the extent and riches 
of the Athabaska deposits. 

No man alive can say with more 
than approximate accuracy what pe- 
troleum wealth is there. Though esti- 
mates vary, educated opinion holds 
that the oil-bearing sands are spread 
over a triangular area along the 
Athabaska and Clearwater rivers to 
the extent of 30,000 square miles. 
Depth of the sand ranges from a 
thickness of a few feet to perhaps 
three hundred feet. Considering that 
a cubic yard of sand yields a barrel 
of oil, the fantastic dimensions of 
this deposit at once become apparent. 

The A-bomb is perhaps not the 
only key to the Athabaska: lock. 
Others are being tried. Conventional 
oilmen have not yet accustomed 
themselves to the concept of mining 
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for oil. And yet this is what prob- 
ably must happen, because the oil 
sands over their greater area are 
buried under an overlay that will 
require stripping on a massive scale 
before they can be uncovered. This 
is perhaps the greatest open-pit chal- 
lenge earthmovers have ever faced. 
In many areas the equivalent of a 
mountain range of earth, shale, and 
rock will have to be lifted. The ter- 
rain is pocked by muskeg, making 
much of it impassable until freeze-up. 

Richfield and its associates are 
currently leading the way in this 
“mining” attack. Cities Service Com- 
pany is operating a pilot project at 
Mildred Lake, thirty miles north of 
Fort McMurray. This 3% million 
dollar plant, described as the world’s 
largest portable oil refinery, has been 
set up to extract oil on an economic 
basis. To extract the oil they are em- 
ploying a German invention, a gi- 
gantic wheel armed with hard steel 
shovels that cut into the sands as 
the wheel revolves. The material it 
scoops up is tumbled into a conveyor 
belt and trundled to an extraction 
unit where rocks and other useless 
materials are removed. A diluent is 
then added to cut viscosity—the stuff 
in its original state is as sticky as 
plasticine—and then water is flushed 
through to precipitate the sand. 
Later, the bitumen moves to a crack- 
ing unit and still later, to get out the 


‘ 5 per cent sulphur content, has to 


undergo a hydrogenation process. 
What results is, of course, crude oil. 

Some doubt exists in engineering 
circles as to whether the process will 
be efficient enough to justify its cost. 
A. P. Frame, senior vice president 
of Cities Service Athabaska, said, “It 
will take at least a year and maybe 
a few years to prove whether we’re 
doing this right or not.” 


Man may be at last on top of a 
puzzle that has long bedeviled the 
world’s finest oil brains. But it is 
still too soon to say positively, for 
this incredible deposit has stood off 
numberless assaults in the past. 
Moreover, many obstacles, quite 
aside from technical roadblocks, 
stand in the way. The cageyness of 
the Canadian government concerning 
an atomic explosion is one, But even 
more formidable—because of its in- 
tensity—is the opposition of the so- 
called “free” oilmen — speculators, 
who, after costly exploration, have 
sunk wells in the hope they will 
yield riches. Naturally, they view 
with something worse than mere 
alarm the prospect of a mighty flood 


of crude petroleum from an area 
obviously as oil-rich as the Atha- 
baska sands. 

Nor are their fears alleviated by 
the current status of the Alberta oil 
industry. Wells are producing at 
something like half their capacity, 
roughly 400 thousand barrels a day. 
Their owners quite understandably 
do not want to see a new flood com- 
peting for an already restricted mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, the provincial gov- 
ernment of Alberta, a group that has 
long sung itself hoarse over the 
Athabaskan riches, now finds itself 
in the position of having to con- 
sider whether the province’s present 
industry would be sunk in the ocean 
likely to pour down from the north. 

Thus thé fabulous oil wealth 
locked in the sands is as much an 
embarrassment as it is a promise for 
the future. Both the men who already 
have oil and the political leaders who 
encouraged the search for oil are 
dubious as to whether they wish to 
see a new supply or not. None wish 
to hurt a market that, vast though it 
is, seems capricious and frivolous. 

They are right in their fear that a 
great new source of crude oil would 
inevitably cut prices and therefore 
profits as well. These interests may 
yet be strong enough to block or 
delay northern developments on any 
meaningful scale. 

It seems likely that commercial 
production is still two, perhaps three 
years off. Technical difficulties—A- 
bomb or not—together with the op- 
position of the “hole in the ground” 
men are almost certain to see to that. 
But one thing is absolutely certain: 
where there is oil, oilmen may be 
counted on to get it out, hardship, 
money, and toil not withstanding. 

This makes it sure—the “when” 
doesn’t actually matter—that the 
Athabaska sands will one day sur- 
render their riches. Development is 
bound to be on a huge scale, a scale 
to match the magnificence of what is 
there. The oil itself is present. For 
millions of years it has been beyond 
human counting and presumably it 
will wait patiently for a time yet. 

It cannot go away. It cannot be 
touched by our enemies. It cannot 
blow up, be destroyed by fire, nor 
substantially diminished by any 
human agency. 

This incredible reservoir awaits 
our use—a mighty bank account 
against the day when either our 
other reserves trickle their last or, 
involved in war, we need the endless 
petroleum of Athabaska to fuel our 
engines, THE END 
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Well, come along boys and listen to my tale, 
I'll tell you of my troubles on the old Chisholm Trail, 
Come a ti, yi, yippi, yippi, yay, yippi, yay, 

Come a ti, yi, yippi, yippi, yay. 


Two-dollar hoss and a forty-dollar saddle, 
I’m a goin’ to quit punchin’ these longhorn cattle 
Come a ti, yi, yippi, yippi, yay, yippi, yay, 


Come a ti, yi, yippi, yippi, yay. 
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F ALL THE cattle trails of the Old 

West, the Chisholm Trail is 
best-known in song and story. At 
least three books have been written 
about it (one is called “A Bride on 
the Chisholm Trail”) and folk songs 
and legends abound. All this is not 
because the Chisholm was the West’s 
longest trail; it stretched only from 
San Antonio to Abilene, while others 
crossed the continent to California. 
Nor was it the biggest. More beef 
was driven up the Western Trail, 
which ran parallel to it. The Chisholm 
Trail, however, was the first cattle 
route to connect the great Southwest 
with a Northern market, thus re- 
leasing millions of head of cattle 
dammed up in Texas by the War Be- 
tween the States. As Frank Dobie 
has remarked in his vivid western 
style, “...It initiated the greatest, the 
most extraordinary, the most stu- 
pendous,:-the most fantastic, and 
fabulous migration of animals con- 
trolled by man that the world has 
ever known.” 

At the end of the war, five million 
cattle roamed the Texas ranges, fat- 
tening on buffalo grass and multi- 
plying at the rate of 25 per cent a 
year. With prices at two dollars for 
a prime steer—offered by hide and 
tallow factories—the state’s century- 
old cattle industry was virtually non- 
existent. Rustlers killed the animals 
where they found them, stole the 
hides, and left the carcasses for buz- 
zards. 

At first there was no market. War 
had left the South incapable of re- 
suming its status as a buyer of Texas 
beef. But even news of the vast 


Union Stockyards built at Chicago, 


where the price offered was forty 
dollars a head, merely caused greater 
agitation among Texas cattlemen, 
who had no way of getting them 
there. Railroads crawling from both 
east and west would unite in Utah in 
1869, but they were by-passing Texas 
by hundreds of miles. 

Then in 1866 a handful of ranchers 
decided to try to reach the new rail- 
head at Sedalia, Missouri. Rounding 
up their herds, they whipped them 
north across the Red River. A hand- 
ful actually made it. Swinging wide 
of the Ozarks and across the south- 
east corner of Kansas, they drove 
into Missouri and finally arrived at 
Sedalia. 

But most of them came home with 
tales of disaster—of having to force 
the longhorns over stretches of 
rough, stony ground and through 
densely wooded areas that offered no 
grazing or drinking water. Indians 
waylaid them to demand heavy tolls. 
Bands of mounted ruffians, calling 
themselves jayhawkers or bush- 
whackers, stampeded and stole the 
cattle. Some owners told of cattle 
confiscated by sheriffs’ deputies, 
others of being turned back by Mis- 
souri quarantine officials or Kansas 
farmers with loaded rifles; for the 
longhorns, though immune to Spanish 
Fever, were suspected of carrying the 
tick that acted as host to its deadly 
bacteria. 

The following spring few ranchers 
dared risk another attempt to reach 
Sedalia. Then, in August, Colonel 
O. W. Wheeler arrived in San An- 
tonio. Known as a soldier of fortune, 
Wheeler had joined the Gold Rush 
to California and had prospered as a 








merchant of mining supplies. Then 
he became a cattle dealer, buying 
steers in southern California and 
selling them at San Francisco’s min- 
ing-fever prices. He also was famed 
as the leader of the largest caravan 
ever to cross the continent—700 
people and 1000 head of livestock. 
Wheeler announced that he had 
brought the cash to buy 2400 steers, 
since droughts in California had 
decimated herds and reduced cattle- 
dealing almost to nothing. He planned 
to drive his herd into Kansas west 
of the settled area, then turn west- 
ward toward California. 

Texans saw their own opportunity 
in the venture. Wheeler’s caravan 
had scarcely trailed over the horizon 
when another of almost equal size 
was eating its dust, closely followed 
by another and yet another. Thou- 
sands of cattle began to move north- 
ward out of Texas toward an 
unknown destination, their owners 
merely hoping that at trail’s 
they would find a market 

The trail-drivers met ob- 
stacles than they expected. Wheeler's 
route led them over gently rolling 
ground where cattle could travel as 
far as twenty miles a day without 
losing weight. There were creeks and 
rivers to slake the thirst of dusty 
animals. In the Indian territory, a 
solid mat of buffalo grass—as fatten- 
ing as corn—stretched from horizon 
to horizon. Beyond that, waited the 
virgin sod of Kansas, where late: 
summer grazing stood knee high. 

On a sultry August morning, 
Wheeler swam his herd across the 
Cimarron River. On the far side, all 
but hidden in the thick grass, he 


end 
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came across the ruts of a wagon road 
running in a northerly direction 
across the trackless plain. He turned 
his lead steers into the road, glad to 
take advantage for a few miles of a 


path that was already blazed. Day 
after day the thin little trail went 
on, out of the Oklahoma Territory 
into Kansas and eventually to the 
[Indian village on the Arkansas River 
called Wichita. Chisholm’s Trail, 
someone said it was called, after the 
only man who traveled it, Jesse Chis- 
holm —a half breed who lived in 
Wichita and drove his wagon south 
into the Oklahoma Territory, ped- 
dling calicoes, knives, and beads to 
the Indians and bringing back furs 
and buffalo hides 

South of Abilene, Wheeler heard 
bad news. Bands of Cheyennes and 
Apaches were said to be on the war- 
path. Still farther west an epidemic 
of cholera was taking scores of lives 
Now 800 miles from home, the ranch- 
ers were given the choice of winter- 
ing on the open prairie, slaughtering 
their cattle, or driving them back to 
Texas. To turn east meant heading 
straight into the muzzles of Kansas 
farmers’ rifles 

The trail bosses were still in de- 
bate when two horsemen came gal- 
loping down the prairie, heading 
toward Texas with newly printed 
handbills “Joseph G. McCoy, Cattle 
Dealer, Abilene,” the message read. 
Most ranchmen had never heard of 


Joseph G. McCoy. Those familiar 


with Abilene knew it as a sleepy 
hamlet of a dozen houses where 





Oh, it’s cloudy in the west 
and it looks like rain 
And my danged ol’ slicker’s 
in the wagon again, 


Comea ti, yt, yippt, 


yipPpt, yay, YIPPt, yay, 


Comea ti, yi, yippi, yippi, yay 


prairie dogs burrowed in the streets 
and the railway station consisted of 
a patch of cinders and a crude sign- 
post. Though doubtful, one owner 
cut his steers out of the line behind 
Wheeler and drove them on to Abi- 
lene—only to stand and gape in 
amazement. 

As though it had arisen by magic 
among the shabby cabins, a splinter- 
new cattle depot awaited the long- 
horns: barns, pens, and loading 
chutes ample to receive all the cattle 
impatiently marking time on the 
prairies. A ten-ton scale stood ready 
to weigh them. One hundred stock 
cars were backed up on a railway 
siding. Nearby an office displayed a 
shingle reading “Joseph G. McCoy, 
Dealer,” and inside was a man ready 
to bargain with hard money. 

Thirty-year-old Joseph G. McCoy 
was an Illinois farmer with extraor- 
dinary business sense and unusual 
ambition. He had learned that Texas 
was overflowing with fat, unsaleable 
cattle; he already knew that the 
Northern working man couldn't af- 
ford to buy beef for his family. He 








saw himself as the man to forge the 
link between the two—at a good 
profit. 

After several Kansas towns turned 
him away, McCoy chose Abilene as 
a shipping center and borrowed 
money to buy lumber and 250 acres 
of land. Racing against the approach 
of fall weather, he drove the last 
nail September 1 and dispatched his 
agents toward Texas, unaware that 
by a caprice of history the first great 
herds of longhorns were already 
stringing across the prairie almost 
within sight of his open gates. 

The ranchers lost no time. On Sep- 
tember 5, a train of twenty cars 
huffed out of Abilene toward the 
Chicago stockyards. Wheeler’s steers 
were among them. 

The unbelievable news sped back 
to Texas under spurs. Still half afraid 
that the mirage would vanish, the 
ranchers sent 35,000 more steers as 
fast as they could prod them up the 
trail, The next summer enough long- 
horns followed to fill 1000 cars. Texas 
ranchers happily found themselves 
turning a profit again. 

Every ranchboy who straddled a 
corral fence and gazed after a depart- 
ing herd dreamed of riding up the 
Chisholm Trail. Cowhands returned 
with money in their jeans and spun 
yarns of Indian encounters, stam- 
pedes, and a high time in boom-town 
Abilene. 

Every neophyte cowpuncher 
learned, though, that a trail drive 
was hard work, with danger and 
hardship thrown in for seasoning. It 




















meant two months or more of long 
days on horseback and some nights 
in the saddle as well. For the novice 
it meant riding the drag end of the 
herd, where lame and lazy steers 
straggled and where he usually rode 
in a cloud of dust. It meant a diet 
of beans and Dutch-oven-baked 
sourdough biscuits and scalding-hot 
coffee, except when a steer was 
slaughtered or game or fish were 
caught. 

Cattle drives began in spring as 
soon as the grass greened-up in Kan- 
sas. The chuck-wagon trundled forth 
laden with bedrolls, utensils, and 
supplies, bound for a familiar water- 
hole where the next meal would be 
ready when the men arrived. Next 
went the wrangler, usually a boy or 
a Mexican, leading his remuda of 
horses. Sometimes there were as 
many as a hundred, for hard-ridden 
broncos had to work in shifts. The 
trail boss rode on out, while cow- 
punchers with knotted ropes whipped 
the disordered mass of cattle onto a 
marching column—about eight steers 
wide and often half a mile in length. 

Cowhands called the herd “trail 
broke” when each steer chose the 
same place in the procession day 
after day. The instinct to follow the 
leader eased the task of putting a 
herd across the rivers—the trail 
crossed eight of them between Ring- 
gold and Abilene. Once the lead 


steers were whipped into midstream ° 


the others followed, paddled ashore, 
and marched on. 
No matter how well the herd be- 








No chaps, no slicker, and 
a pourin’ down rain, 


I swear I'll never ride 
night herd again, 


Come a ti, yi, yippi, 
yippi, yay, yippi, yay, 
Come a ti, yi, yippi, yippi, yay. 


haved, a constant fear of stampede 
lurked in the heart of even the most 
hardened cowhand. On sultry nights 
when lightning flickered, neither man 
nor beast went to sleep, for stampede 
brewed with every thunderstorm. 
The cattle bedded down uneasily, 
sniffing danger, and instead of lying 
on the ground, seemed to crouch. 
Men stayed in the saddle all night 
and rubbed tobacco juice in their 
eyes, if need be, to stay awake. As 
the storm came on and nervous ten- 
sion approached the danger point, 
they would ride in slow circles about 
the herd, shouting, singing at the 
top of their voices—barroom ballads, 
cowboy songs, Methodist hymns — 
anything to pacify the cattle. 

One clap of thunder or a sudden 
loud pelt of raindrops could set them 
off. A startled beast would leap to 
its feet and, quicker than a powder 
flash, the herd would sweep up in a 
snorting, horn-crackling wave of mo- 
tion. Scared senseless by the roar of 
their own hoofbeats, they would gal- 
lop blindly until they fell exhausted 
or piled up in gulleys. Once, on a 





black stormy night in Texas, 2700 
fear-maddened animals rushed over 
the brink of a ravine and perished 
in a bloody mass. Called Stampede 
Gulley, the site of the tragedy be- 
came a ghostly landmark on the 
Chisholm Trail. 

The one chance of checking a stam- 
pede lay in overtaking the leaders 
and turning them aside until the 
herd ran in a circle and finally spent 
its strength. A cowboy gambled with 
his life on a wild gallop through the 
dark. A tree branch could rake him 
out of the saddle. His horse could 
snap a leg in a hole on the prairie 
and both would go down before the 
rush of crazed animals—so violent in 
its charge that it could smash a 
chuck-wagon to splinters and uproot 
tree trunks the size of a man’s body. 

Sometimes it took days to round 
up the surviving animals, They would 
be thin and jittery, with stampede 
in their blood, ready to explode into 
flight at the sight of a rolling tumble- 
weed, One drove was said to have 
stampeded eighteen times between 
San Antonio and Abilene. 


Rewarp for the hardship of the 
trail was a fistful of money and the 
pleasures of Abilene. For owners and 
buyers, there was Drover’s Cottage, 
a plush three-story hotel with such 
frontier luxuries as plaster walls and 
Venetian blinds. For cowpunchers 
there were boarding houses or a 
camp outside. the town, For all alike 
there was roaring “Texas Town” 
with come-on joints ready to satisfy 





appetites grown lusty through weeks 
of self-denial. Saloons were wide 
open the Bull's Head, Apple Jack, 
Old Fruit, and the Alamo—famous 
for its plate glass doors, and more 
famous still as the hangout of Wild 
Bill Hickok, US Marshal. The click 
of poker chips, the rattle of dice, the 
clink of glasses, the shrill laughter of 
dance-hall women never ceased. 

For five years Abilene waxed fat 
on sin and longhorns. Prosperity 
drew settlers, and the town grew. A 
newspaper appeared, lodges were 
established, and a church arose 
Joseph McCoy was given the honor 
of serving as Abilene’s first mayor. 

Then in a moment of righteous- 


ness, Abilene informed the cattle 


drovers that their business would no 
longer be welcome. Too late, they 
remembered who were the geese who 
laid golden eggs and followed this 
ultimatum with another circular beg- 
ging the cattlemen to return. But the 


angry Texans dropped the town like 
a red-hot branding iron. They began 
to drive their cattle to Ellsworth, by 
now a rival shipping point. 

Ellsworth blossomed as the new 
cowboy capital, leaving respectable 
Abilene to dwell with its ghosts. One 
entire three-story hotel was dis- 
mantled and moved. In the wake of 
the cattlemen and their money went 
the whole parasitic army of saloon 
keepers, gamblers, painted women, 
sharpers, professional gunmen, and 
thieves. Late that fall, a Kansas 
newspaper said editorially, “As we 
go to press, Hell is still in session 
in Ellsworth.” 

Within a year the raucous court 
adjourned to the next railhead on 
the Santa Fe. The railroads had 
awakened to the profits of longhorn 
freight, and they were racing across 
the prairie to seize the prize. Wher- 
ever the trail and steel tracks met, a 
new cow-town sprang into existence. 


Newton, Wichita, Dodge City, and 
finally Caldwell: each had its boom 
and bust, its brief, flamboyant reign 
as cowboy capital, and then quietly 
faded away as the iron horse pushed 
beyond. Each spawned its full quota 
of villains and heroes, half legendary 
and half real, to populate fiction, mo- 
tion pictures, and television pro- 
grams for the edification of future 
generations. 

The iron horse doomed trail driv- 
ing as well, and even the Chisholm 
Trail might have been forgotten had 
not surveyors discovered that Jesse 
Chisholm, some wiry cowpunchers, 
and a few thousand steers had found 
the most level route for travel. A 
highway follows much of the route 
of the Chisholm Trail, as does the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad, which today carries placid 
Herefords out of Texas along the 
path pioneered by longhorns nearly 
a century ago. THE END 

















OCTOBER 


FALL ROUNDUP 


HE BRANDING of bovines has been a hallmark of 
"ide in America ever since the Spaniards 
first brought longhorns over from the Old World. 
The longhorns have all but disappeared, but Here- 
fords, Brahmas, Angus, and other beef cattle that 
have replaced them still learn the scorching touch 
of a branding iron at today’s version of the tradi- 
tional western roundup. 

The spring roundup is the one most often depicted 
in Hollywood films and in rodeos. In spring, when 
calves are young, skilled “rope hands” lasso them 
and drag them from the herd to the waiting brand- 
ing crew. Less glamorous, and thus less often 
subjected to scrutiny, is the fall roundup. There 
the calves that were missed in the spring are given 


1960 e 


the owner’s distinctive mark. But by then the 
beasts have grown almost to maturity, and a single 
lariat plus the wiry strength of a cowboy will 
hardly suffice to throw the animal, much less hold 
him for branding. 

Many ranchers drive their cattle to pens at the 
fall roundup, and they make use of a special chute 
to hold calves that require branding. As each is 
driven through, a “squeeze-gate” on the chute 
holds him securely by the neck while the branding 
iron is poked between protective iron rails to sear 
its imprint on the animal’s flank. Then, with his 
feelings hurt more than his hide, he scampers back 
to the herd and the mother while another calf is 
driven into place. 











At fall roundup, calves 


are too big to be thrown for 
branding. Another method 
must be employed 
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One summer night 
during Werld War Ii, 
the OSS tested a 

very unusual weapon 
while planning 


the invasion of Japan 


STRANGELY-SHAPED depth bomb 
A moved silently toward the ocean 
floor, seeking its target with radar- 
like precision. It zeroed in on the 
submarine—then hit. There was, 
however, no explosion, only the 
joyful gulping of herring by a seal 
wearing a harness specially designed 
for this undersea operation. 

As disclosed by a recent news re- 
lease, this incident and others like it 
occurred as part of a training pro- 
gram conducted by the Swedish 
Navy in World War II. Looking for 
an anti-submarine device, a plan was 
developed that would make use of 
live seals as weapons, The seals were 
equipped with harnesses that in bat- 
tle would contain explosive charges, 
and submarines were sent below 
with bunches of herring tied to their 
decks. Then the seals were released. 
As expected, the animals performed 
magnificently, seeking out and catch- 
ing their prey, and had the charges 
they carried been lethal, both seals 
and subs would have been destroyed. 
However, a hitch developed: the 
seals refused to pursue any sub- 
marine not suited up with herring, 
and since the enemy was not ex- 
pected to cooperate by attaching her- 
ring to its subs, the unusual project 
was abandoned 

Wild and far-fetched though the 
scheme sounds, it almost did work, 
and the Swedes should be admired 
for having the courage to admit it 
publicly. In at least one similar case, 
the US government has been much 
less straightforward 

Oh yes, America had a scheme for 
utilizing animals during World War 
Il and, if anything, it was even 
wilder and more far-fetched than 
that of the Swedes. To this day the 
fantastic affair of the “Ghost Foxes” 
is officially denied, as this account 
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By MURRAY 


will be. But here is the story, and it 
is fact, not fiction. 

Before the advent of the A-bomb, 
the US chiefs of staff based their 
strategy for attack on Japan upon the 
need for a land invasion. Realizing 
what a terrible price in human lives 
would be paid for such an operation, 
they began casting about for ways 
and means of somehow reducing the 
toll. 

Calling in the Office of Strategic 
Services and the Psychological War- 
fare Division, they outlined the 
problem. “What is needed,” the 
cloak-and-dagger boys were told, “is 
some way of unnerving the Japanese 


‘ populace, timed with the landing of 


our troops. In other words, what we 
seek is a means of disorganizing 
Japan’s home-front resistance as the 
German Fifth Column did in France. 
This project is to be given top 
priority.” 

OSS men assigned to the project 
immediately began a search for ideas 
—and they came up with a beaut. In 
questioning experts on Japanese 
folklore, OSS agents uncovered an 
interesting fact: foxes are compar- 
atively rare critters in Nippon, and 
when one is seen it is regarded as an 
extremely bad omen. Also, the sight 
of a luminous fox is considered by a 
Japanese to be a sure-fire indication 
of impending disaster. And if that 
same luminous fox happens to be 
walking on its hind legs, it means 
that the disaster already has oc- 
curred. 

“Boys,” chuckled an OSS agent, 
“I do believe we've found it.” 

His companions gleefully agreed 
that this was too good a bet to pass 
up. Happily contemplating a pic- 
ture of Japan’s defenders tripping 
over each other in a frantic effort to 
get away from the luminous foxes, 

















T. PRINGLE 


the group scurried off to the Bronx 
Zoo to begin work in earnest. 

When working with animals, 
you've got to expect problems, and 
“Operation Fox” was no different 
than Sweden’s project in that re- 
spect, Problem number one: how to 
make a fox luminous. It was found 
that foxes were crazy about a certain 
brand of paint and lapped it off be- 
fore it had a chance to dry. Another 
kind had to be discarded because it 
dissolved in salt water. Only after 
several months and scores of experi- 
ments conducted in chemistry and 
paint laboratories was the OSS able 
to whip up a concoction that filled 
the bill. Problem number one was 
solved. 

Another problem was how to get 
the foxes on Japanese soil just be- 
fore the invasion began. Parachutes 
weren't even considered, not only 
because they would be clumsy but 
because the experts on Japanese 
folklore had neglected to specify how 
the Japanese would react to the sight 
of a fox hobbling along with a ten- 
foot parachute in tow. If regarded as 
a comical sight, reasoned the govern- 
ment men, the entire hoped-for effect 
would be nullified. Several sugges- 
tions were made, but finally it was 
decided to take the animals to 
Japan’s shore in submarines, turn 
them loose, and let them swim for it. 

That posed another question: How 
good a swimmer is the fox? Nobody 
had a ready answer for that one, so 
the hippopotamus was _ shooed 
out of his tank and the foxes were 
dumped in. Thirty foxes, wearing the 
special paint, paddled about in the 
hippo’s swimming pool, and another 
kernel of information was added to 
the Army’s book of Fox Facts: the 
average fox can swim for about a 

(see NIGHT FOXES page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Aprer servine our club for nearly 
thirty years as secretary, Charlie 
Stambaugh got his call to a higher 
service, So, in his memory, we are 
erecting not a monument in cold 
stone but a library of inspirational 
books in Boys Ranch, where 
troubled boys find haven. Charlie, 
a printer, was a lover of books and 
boys. His Pearl suggested books in 
lieu of plaque or gift to her, and 
we think the idea so grand, we 
hereby pass it on to other clubs. 


7 . . 


Told my two little granddaughters 
that I had a new book out called 
The Chili Pepper Children, writ- 
ten with them in mind. “So then 
you have to give us the money you 
get for it,” said Robin. The more 
youthful, blond, blue-eyed, and 
beautiful women are, the harder it 
is to get around them, I find. 


* * . 


Monday through Friday, I am in- 
tensely interested in the world’s prob- 
lems. But on week ends the local 
university's football fate has my un- 
divided attention. My baby daughter 


is a junior there. 


* . . 


“It doesn’t necessarily take fifteen 
minutes to introduce a Kiwanis 
speaker who admittedly needs no 
introduction,” says Warne Clancy. 
“If the chairman works hard he can 
accomplish it in ten minutes.” 


7 7 * 


“Middle age,” alleges my Kiwanis 
friend, Paul Hanson, “is when you 
feel your oats and your corns si- 
multaneously.” I know what he 
means; I myself am beginning to 
slip from the “What's new?” phase 
of life into the “I remember when” 
phase. 
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Over in Laguna Beach, where I’m 
an honorary Kiwanian, we have to 
be wary of the smooth-talking gent 
who asks to address our club with- 
out fee. Invariably he wants to 
propagandize us about some proj- 
ect that will cost us money. 


* * . 


We try to keep our Phoenix 
club membership under 200, but we 
have sponsored many other Kiwanis 
clubs, three new ones in our fast- 
growing metropolis this year. 
Kiwanis needs members--selected 
men, known for high ideals and 
energy. If your club is stagnant, 
give it a jolting injection of new 
blood, 








Somebody asked Kiwanian Karren 
Mackey, who went to Europe with me 
this summer, if he had any trouble 
with his French language when in 
Paris. “No,” Karren admitted, “but 
the French did.” 


* + . 


Age will ruin an egg or an onion 
or a horse or sometimes a woman, 
says Jim Keyser, president of the 
Salt Lake City club. But he adds 
that it only enriches any truly good 
ideal, such as our aspiration to 
“Build.” 


* * * 


Got myself a makeup incognito 
at a big Kiwanis club in New York, 
and heard this page quoted at length 
by the speaker of the day, a mem- 
ber of their club. Just shows you 
what high, scholarly appreciation 
of literature you boys have back 
there in Manhattan. My own club 
shows no such depth; all they want 
me to do is work. 


Kiwanian Loren D. Pedrick, 
reaching into our golf course lagoon 
for a ball he had sliced there, 
dropped in himself! Gentleman that 
I am, I would not have revealed 
this damp fact except that he neg- 
lected to pay me the dozen new 
balls promised for silence. It has 
gotten so an honest blackmailer can 
hardly make a living any more. 


* * * 


If I read the exciting baseball 
news correcily this month, it is 
never advisable for a young man to 
strike out for himself. 


. . * 


The greatest personal charm is that 
of a cheerful temperament. But it 
never comes entirely by nature, sir, 
it comes quite as much by careful 
cultivation. 

aie Gry 


Gentlemen throughout America, 
our Kiwanis Ballot Battalion is a 
mighty fine thing if we carry its 
guidance far enough. It is a job 
only half done if we simply urge 
people to “get out and vote.” We 
must urge them—and set them the 
precedent for it—to learn in ad- 
vance how to vote intelligently. 
This takes some doing; some dedi- 
cated study and “Building.” 


* . * 


This country has lots of buried 
treasure—if I listen correctly to 
some women talking about their first 
husbands. 


. . * 


We are our brother’s keeper, yes, 
if he is in dire need and unable to 
keep himself. But we surely have 
no responsibility to “keep” him by 
building any sort of socialistic state 
and meddling in his personal affairs. 
Usually the best thing we can do 
for our brother is greet him kindly 
and then let him alone. 


. * * 


“Children can be a great com- 
fort to a tired business man,” says 
Charlie Cochran, from experience. 
“They can keep their mother so 
confounded busy she no longer has 
time to practice her piano and sing- 
ing lessons at night.” 


. * * 


I know exactly what our children 
are going to do with the incredibly 
large national debt. They'll pass it 
along to their children. 
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Every four years Northwestern 
University conducts a nominating convention 
of its own, and its make-believe nature 

im no way lessens the enthusiasm 

of the students or the seriousness with 


which they practice politics 





OR AWHILE it seemed that Northwestern University’s 

Mock Political Convention (MPC) might nominate the 
first Democratic candidate in its history. Adlai E. Steven- 
son was leading by a comfortable margin; his supporters 
were cheering lustily as one by one the delegations 
previously committed to Senators John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson asked for recognition and changed their 
allegiance to the ex-governor from Illinois. But as po- 
litical conventions throughout US history have shown, 
the first roars of enthusiasm are not always the most 
durable. The full strength behind Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon was yet to be heard from. 

Whatever the outcome, of course, this college event 
held last Spring would have no real bearing on US poli- 
tics. In fact, if history were repeated, the convention’s 
choice for President would probably not even be nomi- 
nated by his party in Los Angeles or Chicago. But these 
matters dampened the spirits of Northwestern students 
not a whit. MPC was their opportunity to simulate an 
important aspect of national politics and to air their 
views on real men and real issues. In addition, as a 
major campus event, it was fun. 

Northwestern, which lies partially abreast Lake Michi- 
gan in Evanston, Illinois, claims to have the oldest con- 
tinuous mock convention in the United States. (There 
were more than sixty held this year at schools across the 
country.) It dates from 1908 when a traditionally Repub- 
lican student body began to hold mock Republican con- 
ventions. Every four years since, the students have con- 
vened to declare their choice of Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential nominees. In 1936, MPC became bi-partisan, 
but a Democrat has yet to win the nomination. 

Northwestern may be Republican, but it is scarcely 


NORTHWESTERN’S NOMINATIONS 


G. Mennen Williams, governor of the state of Michigan, 
was one of the real-life politicians who spoke at MPC. 









Text and Photographs by 
ROBERT MALONE 
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conservative. The first two conventions, in 1908 and 1912, 
chose Progressives Robert M. LaFollette and Theodore 
Roosevelt. (LaFollette didn’t actually run for President 
until 1924; Teddy did become a candidate in 1912.) In 
1924, a Coolidge-Dawes ticket matched the winning 
entry of the Republican National Convention, yet the 
MPC platform smacked strongly of liberalism. A pro- 
posed plank embracing isolationism was voted down; 
others that were adopted called for federal aid for 
farmers and federal control both of coal mines and of 
electric-power production and distribution. In 1940, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg won the nomination with 
only a four-vote margin over Socialist Norman Thomas. 

Before MPC can serve as an expression of Northwest- 
ern's brand of conservative liberalism (or vice versa), 
months of organizational effort are required. It is fi- 
nanced and coordinated entirely by students, with a 
steering committee and other specialized committees 
starting to work more than a year in advance. (They 
are always inexperienced since student turnover be- 
tween conventions is nearly 100 per cent.) The “poli- 
ticians” who write a platform and ultimately determine 
the outcome of the nominating session are leaders in 
campus housing units—the grass rocts of collegiate polit- 
ical life 

A credentials committee assigns blocs of votes to 
houses and combines the units into “state delegations.” 
The result is a distribution of votes that closely approxi- 
mates that of either national convention. This year’s 
New York delegation, for example, with 132 votes, came 
from two sororities and two fraternities. Alaska (ten 
votes) came from a single unit. All told, the fifty states 
were represented by more than 1600 delegates and a 
third as many alternates. 

As convention time drew near and MPC headquarters 
began to grind out reams of publicity to whip up campus 
enthusiasm, some 500 delegation representatives met to 
decide upon an eight-plank platform. Campaign buttons 
on coats and jackets became more and more numerous. 
Behind-the-scenes politicking got under way at, as the 
Chicago Sun-Times put it, “meetings in Coke-filled 
rooms.” Campus lectures and forums concentrated on 
politics and national issues to raise interest to a still 
higher pitch 

Planned pandemonium broke out on Monday, April 18, 
the first day of MPC week, with a series of between- 
classes demonstrations at “the Rock,” a campus focal 
point. Huge banners appeared on fraternity and sorority 
houses and posters were plastered on bulletin boards. 
Night-time demonstrations, featuring brass bands, cow- 
bells, and soapbox oratory, were held at a pair of resi- 
dence quadrangles, with time allotted for each group that 
wished to extol a candidate. The inevitable parade 
climaxed the campus-wide campaigning, leaving the 
convention floor itself as the scene for remaining at- 
tempts to win votes 

MPC was called to order Friday evening for the 
serious business of adopting a platform. First, however, 
in authentic convention manner, came a round of 
speeches: opening remarks by Illinois Governor William 
G. Stratton (Republican), Democratic keynote address 
by Representative Charles Brown from Missouri, Re- 
publican keynote address by Senator Kenneth B. 
Keating of New York. 

At this session, controversy usually centers on plat- 
form debate, but once, in 1952, the most controversial 
element was a keynote speaker. The appearance of 
Senator Joe McCarthy prompted one delegation to boy- 
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Meeting in a fraternity house, 
leaders of the Nixon campaign 
memorized a campaign song 

to be used in MPC demonstrations. 


cott the convention and another group to hoist a banner 
reading: “Senator McCarthy, Speak with Impunity— 
Here You Have No Congressional Immunity.” A plat- 
form plank condemned the senator’s investigatory tactics, 
yet after his speech MPC adopted a resolution support- 
ing the convictions expressed in that address. 

Many delegations nominate “favorite sons,” and some- 
times they carry representation of “their” state even 
further. This year the Arkansas group (composed, of 
course, mostly of northern students) walked out after 
failing in its attempts to tone down the civil rights plank 
of the platform, but they returned on Saturday to dem- 
onstrate in behalf of their candidate, Governor Orval 
Faubus. 

On Friday it was a consensus of student opinion, 
rather than partisan politics, that weighed in determin- 
ing the convention platform. Saturday’s nominating ses- 


(Text continued on page 36) 
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Holding a misspelled sign, a Each nomination yielded a 
group of Rockefeller raucus demonstration. Senator 
supporters listened intently as Lyndon B. Johnson 
their candidate’s name was this group’s candidate. 

was placed in nomination. 
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Groups of Stevenson supporters kept in touch by walkie-talkie 
By intently arguing a candidate’s and tallied the votes themselves. They cheered lustily when 


ase (facing page), delegates sometimes the Stevenson returns briefly topped the total needed to nominate 
ere able to influence votes. 


Two delegates for 
Nixon were 
incredulous over a 
ruling by the 
chairman. 


Because of the close 
vote, the final 

ballot tabulation 
had to be checked 
and rechecked. 
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NORTHWESTERN'S NOMINATIONS 


(From page 32) 
sion was a different matter. Partisanship flourished as 
each delegation early on the first ballot supported the 
state's favorite party and, where appropriate, its favorite 
son (e.g. New Jersey and Meyner, New York and Rocke- 
feller, Texas and Johnson). With delegations voting in 
blocs, many under the “unit rule,” the Stevenson forces 
soon gained a commanding lead, although not enough to 
nominate at the end of the first ballot. 

Authentic party partisanship was thoroughly aired 


before any ballots were actually cast. Speakers for the 
day were: Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley (Democrat) ; 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Bensen (Republican), 
who was introduced by Illinois Representative Mar- 


guerite Stitt Church (Republican); and, at the evening 
session, Michigan Governor G. Mennen Williams (Demo- 
crat). Governor Williams joined the Michigan delegation 
during the early balloting and heard a number of votes 


cast in his behalf. 
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A jubilant Nixon campaign manager was 

hoisted on other Nixonite shoulders when the final 
count was announced. The Vice-President 

was nominated by only a thirty-two-vote margin. 


Then collegiate orators took over, making long-winded 
nomination speeches that parodied the style heard at 
national conventions (but usually were sincere). Ac- 
companying the nominations were demonstrations as 
colorful as any of those later telecast from Los Angeles 
and Chicago. There was a vaudeville-type, two-man 
donkey, but the group that had wanted to rent a live 
elephant was denied permission to do so. (In 1952 a 
borrowed circus elephant did make an appearance.) 
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Signs urging support for Senator Barry Goldwater 
spelled his name “Au-H,O”; coeds blew bubbles while 
parading in behalf of “Soapy” Williams; a bevy of 
shapely girls representing Florida wore, of course, shorts. 
In typical collegiate fashion, many of the horn tooters 
and costumed chanters temporarily shed their partisan- 
ship and joined each successive demonstration. 

The first ballot showed that the Stevenson supporters 
had campaigned well: Stevenson—390, Nixon—288, 
Rockefeller—219, Kennedy—163, and a smattering of 
votes for each of a dozen others. Early in the second 
ballot, most of the Kennedy and Johnson votes, plus 
other scattered Democratic votes, readily switched to 
Stevenson, and his total climbed above the 800 mark. 
The rafters rang: it was enough to nominate. But then 
the bottom fell out. 

Knowing that Republican strength existed, surprised 
leaders of the Nixon forces grimly went to work on a 
person-to-person campaign of persuasion. They con- 
trolled no patronage and could grant no favors, but they 
managed to break the hold that Stevenson leaders had 
maintained over large blocs of votes. Tempers flared a 
few times. Housing units within delegations tended to 
stick together, and two of these groups walked out, 
smarting under the unit rule imposed on them (a major- 
ity determining the vote of the entire delegation). 
The Nixon bandwagon rolled on, and finally New York 
abandoned Rockefeller to switch 116 of its votes to 
Nixon. Soon it was over. Chairman Jack Guthman, who 
had served as a Stevenson campaign aide in 1956, sadly 
announced the final tally: Nixon—811, Stevenson—779. 
Headlined the school newspaper the following week: 
“Republican Heritage Defeats Democrats.” 

The business of choosing a Vice-Presidential nominee 
was disposed of in short order, with the nod going to 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller (the rules required that he 
be of the same party as the Presidential nominee). 
Ambassador Lodge was not even placed in nomination. 
A tradition of somewhat-facetious nominations for run- 
ning mate has arisen over the years, and among the 
names suggested this year were Mort Sahl, a comedian 
who. is popular at Northwestern (ruled ineligible as a 
registered Democrat), and Mrs. Pat Nixon (also inel- 
igible as a member of the Presidential nominee’s house- 
hold). In 1924, Will Rogers was only four votes short of 
becoming Coolidge’s running mate on the MPC ticket, 
and in 1956 an anti-Eisenhower group suggested that 
Ben Hogan was the “perfect partner” for the President 
(Stassen was nominated). 

To date, MPC hasn’t fared well in predicting actual 
nominees, succeeding only with Teddy Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, and twice with Eisenhower. The last three of those 
choices, however, have all been Republican nominees 
who went on to win the election. MPC may be consid- 
ered to serve primarily as a sort of short course in poli- 
tical science and as a fun-filled campus activity, but 
many students undoubtedly feel that they have a real 
stake in the November election, apart from their partisan 
preferences. Republicans and Democrats alike will be 
anxious to learn if they, as a student body, have picked 
a winner. THE END 





































































































Ever since the tumultuous Hauptmann 


HE TRIAL of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
paw charged with the kidnap- 
slaying of the infant Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr., opened January 2, 
1936 in Flemington, New Jersey. To 
say the proceeding was extraordi- 
nary is an understatement. Its site, a 
previously obscure county seat of 
2800 persons, became 50 per cent 
more populous for seven weeks—a 
combination boom town and carnival. 
Spectators, asking questions of crowd 
patrolmen, thronged the halls, stair- 


ways, streets, and sidewalks sur- 
rounding the courtroom of the 
one-story building. Visitors bustled 
in, then out—4000 got a guided tour 
of the 250-seat courtroom on one 
Sunday alone. 

Seven hundred reporters and pho- 
tographers and messengers and tele- 
type operators—more than America 
employed in France during World 
War I—moved in temporarily, those 
in court climbing over one another’s 
backs as they came and went, others 
rushing copy to motorcycle-mounted 
messengers, others playing checkers 
and tic-tac-toe during long recesses. 
Photographers—the four “pool” rep- 
resentatives permitted inside, as well 
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trial, cameras have been barred 


from most state and all federal courts. 


Perhaps it is time now to 


review the reasons behind this ban 


and to reconsider arguments against it 


By ALFRED BALK 


as others outside—followed the prin- 
cipals’ every move. Newsreel men, 
excluded from the courtroom, con- 
cealed a remote-control camera in 
the clock and got their film anyway, 
until detected. Finally, when the 
guilty verdict and death sentence 
were pronounced, shouts rang 
through the streets, and, while flash- 
bulbs popped, spectators either 


_ cheered or hissed and threw stones 


at courtroom windows. 

Even before it ended, leading law- 
yers agreed on what they believed 
must be done. The next year at the 
American Bar Association conven- 
tion, it was done: Section 35 of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics was adopted, 
excluding photographers from 
the courtroom. Later “Canon 35” was 
extended to cover broadcasting and 
telecasting, and since then, wherever 
the rule is in force or enacted into 
law, which is in. nearly half the 
states, the Supreme Court, and every 
district of the federal courts, these 
whole segments of the press have 
been denied admittance. 

Objections that the ruling violates 
the First (freedom of the press) and 
Sixth (provision for public trial) 
Amendments have been fruitless. 
Cameramen, broadcasters, and tele- 
vision, though able to cover Con- 
gressional hearings, inaugurations, 
political conventions, church serv- 
ices, presidential news conferences, 
proceedings of the United Nations, 
and other significant public events, 
haven't been given the same free 
hand in the judicial branch of gov- 


ernment for nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury. 

In the meantime, however, some 
significant changes have occurred in 
the press. Except where nobody re- 
quires otherwise, the day of the 
flashbulb, blinding TV lights, and 
cumbersome microphone has passed. 
So, many contend, has the free- 
wheeling, Front Page era of the 
Twenties and Thirties in journalism. 
The press is democracy’s self-regula- 
tor; information is the fuel of prog- 
ress. Therefore, it is asked, how can 
we rationalize a paper curtain shut- 
ting whole segments of the press out 
of proceedings of one of our three 
major governmental branches? 

Perhaps the most concise answei 
yet given that question is Canon 35 
itself, as amended in 1952 to cover 
radio and television. It states: 

“Proceedings in court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and 
decorum. The taking of photographs 
in the courtroom during sessions of 
the court or recesses between ses- 
sions, and the broadcasting oy tele- 
vising of court proceedings are 
calculated to detract from the essen- 
tial dignity of the proceedings, 
distract the witness in giving his tes- 
timony, degrade the court, and create 
misconceptions with respect thereto 
in the mind of the public and should 
not be permitted.” 

A second paragraph provides that 
this shall not apply to broadcasting 
or televising of naturalization pro- 
ceedings “for the purpose of publicly 
demonstrating in an impressive man- 
ner the essential dignity and the 
serious nature of naturalization.” 

What the canon’s supporters fear, 
they frankly state, is that modifica- 
tion of the canon might allow other 
trials to become the kind of “Roman 
Holiday” they contend the Haupt- 
mann trial turned into. Indeed, even 
with Canon 35 in force, they point 
out, there have been journalistic field 
days in a number of subsequent 
cases: the Charlie Chaplin paternity 
trial; Minot Jelke vice trial; murder 
trials of Dr. Samuel Sheppard and 
Dr. Bernard Finch, and others. 

After all, say its proponents, a 
sober, dispassionate examination of 
the facts is essential if justice is to be 
done in court. Banner headlines, sob- 
sister revelations, and page 1 photos 
-especially before the opening of a 
trial—make this all but impossible. 
“Trial by newspaper” and possibly 
radio and television as well, contrib- 
ute nothing to the selection of an 
impartial jury. Pressure on witnesses 
and elective judges is increased; the 
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right of privacy, even for witnesses, 
ceases to exist; defendants, even if 
acquitted, may find their emotions 
and reputations hanging by a mere 
thread, if not broken completely. 

Thus, says Richard P. Tinkham, 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, “Canon 35 cannot be looked 
upon as the result of a whim on the 
part of bench and bar. It reflects a 
fervent desire to protect the admin- 
istration of justice against objection- 
able conduct of some media repre- 
sentatives and the apparent inability 
or unwillingness of some judges to 
maintain the dignity of court pro- 
ceedings % 

Were television and radio to be 
admitted to the courtrooms, Tink- 
ham and those of like persuasion 
believe, not only would they become 
new bellows for fanning the flames 
of sensationalism, they would also 
seriously affect activity in the court- 
room itself. Camera or mike-shy 
witnesses or defendants would be- 
come rattled and nervous, they fear; 
attorneys and some judges might 
play to the grandstand; and because 
it is likely that only portions of a 
long trial might be broadcast or tele- 
cast, and listeners would tune in and 
out in any event, misconceptions 
about one side or the other could not 
help but be spread even more widely 
than now. 

But most alarming, says Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, is 
the effect upon participants. “The 
already great tensions on the wit- 
nesses are increased when they know 
millions of people watch their every 
expression, follow each word,” he 
says. “The trial is as much a Spec- 
tacle as if it were held in Yankee 
Stadium or the Roman Coliseum.” 

Is this necessarily true? If so, is 
the exclusion of all photo, television, 
and broadcast coverage of trials the 
most desirable method of dealing 
with the situation? 

The press, or at least its major 
spokesmen, believe it is not. They, 
like those who uphold Canon 35, 
agree on the paramount importance 
of a fair trial for anyone accused of 
a crime; without this any govern- 
ment is a mockery. Also, most con- 
cede that the coverage by press 
representatives in many cases has 
been far from exemplary. But, they 
maintain, for the legal profession or 
its leaders to place all the blame 
upon the press in these instances ap- 
pears to be an unfortunate example 
of the pot calling the kettle black. 

In the Hauptmann trial, as in every 
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other, they point out, the judge un- 
questionably had the power to keep 
order and dignity, not only within 
the courtroom, but also immediately 
outside and even in the vicinity of 
the building. Indeed, this was his 
responsibility and that of the court 
officers. “When judges do not fulfill 
this responsibility,” as one editor 
puts it, “whether the press is present 
or not, there can be disorder—and 
presumably will be.” 


Fourrner, pre-trial stories and head- 
lines, to which many attorneys object 
on grounds that they constitute “trial 
by newspaper,” frequently are based 
on information given to newsmen 
by prosecutors and defense lawyers. 
In the Hauptmann case, as in many 
others, each side issued statements 
regularly before the trial. During the 
trial, both prosecutor and defense 
attorney held press conferences 
nightly, submitted to or even volun- 
teered for radio interviews, helped 
arrange pictures, and gladly revealed 
to anyone within range their “strat- 
egy.” Any reporter who has covered 
the courts can testify that essentially 
this still is standard and seemingly 
accepted procedure today. 

Recognizing the undesirability of 
this, Section 20 of the Canons of 
Judicial Ethics calls for lawyers to 
refrain from comment as to “pending 
or anticipated litigation.” But the 
canon is not enforced. If it were, says 
Judge Florence E. Allen of the Sixth 
Circuit, US Court of Appeals, many 
misconduct complaints against the 
press would be eliminated. 

Britain has a law forbidding pre- 
trial publicity concerning evidence, 
legal strategy, alleged character traits 
of defendants, and similar matters. 
Maryland experimented with a law 
prohibiting the publication of con- 
fessions before their presentation in 
open court and other facts, such as 
an accused person’s criminal record, 
if any. On the whole, however, en- 
forcement of such restraints has been 
a matter for bar associations. 

There is disagreement also as to 
what effect publicity really has on 
the outcome of a properly conducted 
trial, or what effect it would have if 
full use were made of laws pertain- 
ing to court procedure. It is any de- 
fendant’s right, for example, to 
request a change of venue (trial in 
another jurisdiction) if publicity has 
appeared to render a fair trial im- 
possible. If prospective jurors seem 
to be biased by exposure to public- 
ity, they can be disqualified “for 
cause” at the time of jury selection. 


“Let us remember,” says Jacob 
Scher of Northwestern University, 
a journalism professor and lawyer, 
“that complete control of information 
before trials is not only undesirable 
but impossible, even without radio, 
television, or newspapers’ presence. 
For centuries, whenever a case of 
outstanding interest has been tried, 
there has been a ‘deliberation and 
concensus of the countryside’ which 
could influence prospective jurors 
and others alike.” 

Sensationalism and overpublicity 
of any event is to be lamented, how- 
ever. In this, responsible members of 
every arm of the press concur. They 
are frankly puzzled, though, as to 
how Canon 35, or other necessarily 
limited efforts to censor at the source, 
ever can solve this problem. In any 
event, they point out, second-hand 
or speculative reports, or photos shot 
on the run outside a courthouse are 
likely to be more misleading and un- 
desirable in effect than those from 
within. 

Radio and television officials also 
contend that the sins of their news- 
paper brethren, no matter how wide- 
spread or long-standing, cannot in 
fairness be assumed to represent 
television’s standard as well. For one 
thing, they say, radio and television 
have demonstrated high degrees of 
responsibility, fairness, and profes- 
sional skill in handling such public 
events as Congressional hearings, 
political conventions, United Nations 
proceedings, and the like. Further, 
the licensing and regulatory power of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is a check upon broadcasters 
that, loose though it may be in some 
respects, has no counterpart in rela- 
tion to printed media — especially 
concerning fairness, objectivity, and 
proportionate time for opposing 
viewpoints in public affairs program- 
ming. 


Tuen, Too, television cameras and 
microphones are less conspicuous in 
court than reporters. They are easily 
made unobtrusive: Small mikes can 
be concealed about a room and cam- 
eras can function with long-distance 
lenses from behind partitions, with 
only normal rqom lighting required. 
Broadcasting equipment, in fact, is 
even less distracting than live spec- 
tators; it never gasps, laughs, ap- 
plauds, or whispers. And news pho- 
tographers, thanks to advances in 
camera lenses and high-speed film, 
no longer need circulate conspicu- 
ously. with flash-gun and bulky box 
‘(see TELEVISION TRIALS page 48) 
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Community Projects 
COME TO EVANSVILLE 


IN ALMOST any town of reasonable size, there is some 
attraction for the tourist, whether the town boasts a 
“tourist industry” or not. At least this—or something 
like it—was the thought that came to the mind of Ki- 
wanian John Hendrickson as he pondered the recent 
industrial losses suffered by his home town, Evansville, 
Indiana. Located on the banks of the Ohio River at the 
southwestern corner of the state, Evansville (population 
128,636) had seen one industry after another move away 
in recent years. About the only thing new in town was 
the Museum of Arts and Sciences building, a handsome 
brick and glass structure designed by architect and city 
planner Victor Gruen. 

It was in the museum, however, that John saw a pos- 
sible answer to Evansville’s downhill slide. He learned 
through a column by Bish Thompson in the Evansville 
Press that the museum needed a guide book that would 
describe the city’s newest attraction for visitors. Why 
not, thought John, produce a booklet that not only 
would be a guide to the museum but to the city as well? 
At least it might be a first step toward arousing outside 
interest in Evansville. 

John approached the director of the museum, who 
immediately liked the idea. Then he asked for and got 
the support of Bish Thompson, a manufacturing firm’s 
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FEATURING THE MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Shown here 

are the cover and an 
inside spread of 

a new community 
and museum guide 
book developed by 
the Northside 
Evansville, 

Indiana club. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


—Roe Fulkerson 


art department, and photographers who were willing to 
contribute time and talent to the project. With much 
leg-work already done, John discussed his project with 
fellow Northside Evansville Kiwanians, who agreed to 
make the production and printing of the proposed book- 
let a club project. 

When the guide book came off the press, even John 
was impressed with its appearance, and Thompson called 
it “just about the finest hey—look—at—us publication I’ve 
ever seen.” The booklet consisted of thirty-two pages 
crisply printed in brown ink on cream-colored, linen- 
textured paper. Neatly arranged illustrations in tones 
of brown complemented the clean lines of the building 
itself, and cutout illustrations of sculptures stood as if 
in relief on the cream background paper. The first few 
pages were devoted to an account, with photos and text, 
of the city’s offerings to tourists. The rest of the book 
described the museum’s outstanding features by taking 
the reader step-by-step through the art collections, 
nature and science exhibits, the planetarium, and out- 
side to the sculpture garden and view of the river. 

Even the mayor added support. He proclaimed the 
week of the first printing as “Northside Kiwanis Week,” 
and was generously abetted by the press as the booklets 
went on sale at the museum and in hotels, motels, and 
restaurants. In addition, Evansville business firms bought 
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large quantities to send to out-of-town clients. The book- 
lets are also being mailed to libraries and tourist in- 
formation agencies in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Whether the booklet has brought Evansville a new 
industry is hard to determine as yet, but there is no 
doubt of its success as a publication. Twenty thousand 
copies were sold before press time, an additional 20,000 
to 40,000 are planned for sale, and the Northside Evans- 
ville club has already netted $1200 in a community 
project that wasn’t even designed as a fund raiser. 


MUSIC 


I~n Chatham, Ontario, one might still find a few grace 
notes left over from the Kiwanis Music Festival that 
brought together some 840 participating musicians and 
vocalists last March. Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Chatham, it is one of several festivals held in Canada 
each year, which, as a group, have become so popular 
that a National Music Festival Committee has been 
formed to organize a schedule and provide judges for 
them. This year the committee imported two adjudi- 
cators from England to accompany the Canadian judge 
in making the rounds of festivals. 

In Chatham, the judges spent a week listening to 
vocalists, choirs, bands, rhythm groups, and soloists. 
First prize winners in each category eventually emerged 
from the multitude to be presented in a “Grand Concert” 
held on the festival's final Saturday evening. Kiwanis 
wives kept things moving during the daytime sessions, 
and Kiwanians hosted in the evening. The club also 
amassed $1700 in contributions from members and others 
to award as scholarships, cash prizes, and trophies. 


Child and Youth Work 
TO BE USED 


No s.ocan is better than the use it is put to. But a good 
slogan may have a variety of uses. Kiwanis clubs have 
discovered that “Freedom Is Up To You,” the Kiwanis 
International Theme for 1960, makes an excellent topic 
of discussion for speech or essay contests among students. 

The Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls, Oregon, for 
example, wanted Union High School students to learn 
about the club and also do some serious thinking about 
freedom. The club sponsored an essay contest, provided 
cash awards and engraved medals for the three winners, 


Everett Jones 
bested 1200 other 
Los Angeles City 
College students 
to win the Circle 
K club’s all- 
school speech 
contest. He 
received his 
prize, a trip to 
Washington, D.C., 
from John 
Beckham, presi- 
dent of the 

Los Feliz club. 
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then listened to the winners read their essays at a club 
meeting. 

The Circle K Club of Los Angeles City College held its 
second annual speech contest this year, and 1200 stu- 
dents orated on the subject “Freedom Is Up To You.” A 
month was needed to hear the speeches, which were 
judged on content, delivery, organization, and effective- 
ness. Everett Jones topped the 1200 and was awarded an 
expense-paid trip to Washington, D.C. by the Circle K 
Club and the Kiwanis Clubs of East Hollywood, Los 
Feliz District, Hollywood, and Los Angeles. Everett’s 
itinerary in Washington was planned by Congressman 
Glenard Lipscomb, a member of the Los Feliz club. 

In Porterville, California, the Kiwanis club spon- 
sored its fourth annual Student Speakers’ Contest for the 
city’s junior high school students. The contest, which 
interested only twenty students in 1957, attracted over 
two hundred students from three schools this year. The 
five who best expressed themselves on the 1960 Kiwanis 
International Theme received cash prizes and certificates 
of recognition after giving their speeches at a club 
meeting. All the entrants received certificates of merit. 

Glendora, California Kiwanians utilized the “Free- 
dom Is Up To You” theme as the topic for their annual 
essay contest for seventh and eighth graders. Six win- 
ners, who emerged from a group of 750 entrants, read 
their essays for a club program, and the Glendora Press 
honored the first prize winners of both grades by pub- 
lishing their essays as guest editorials. 


Public Relations 
MAY WE HELP? 


Like MANY suburban towns today, Pleasure Ridge Park, 
on the southern edge of Louisville, Kentucky, has grown 
rapidly since World War II. Its population is now 
15,000. One sure sign of growth is the new post office 
recently completed, which gave cause for celebration 
by the community at its dedication. 

Desiring to contribute in some way to the dedication 
ceremony, the Kiwanis Club of Dixie, Louisville, which 
meets in Pleasure Ridge Park, offered to help with the 
program. City fathers not only accepted the offer but 
turned over all the arrangements to the club. Speakers, 
a band and color guard, and printed programs were 
readied. 

On dedication day, the festivities began with a parade 
up busy Dixie Highway after police rerouted traffic. 
The parade terminated at the new building where 850 
residents and fifty postmasters from other Kentucky 
towns and cities crowded about the temporary rostrum 
on the porch. Befitting the occasion, Assistant Postmaster 
General Barnard, who had traveled to Pleasure Ridge 
Park from Washington, D.C., gave the dedicatory ad- 
dress. The keys to the new post office were then pre- 
sented to the city and in turn to Kiwanian Frank 
Murphy, the postmaster. 


Civic Works 

GRASS ROOTS 

Orten, in this day of commuting and club work, we find 
it easier to donate a dollar to a worthy cause than a 
dollar’s worth of time. As a result, some charitable 
institutions have overflowing coffers yet can’t find people 
who will give their time to do sometimes menial but 


necessary work. 
The Friendship House, a newly organized settlement 
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house in a low-income neighborhood of Billings, Mon- 
tana, had financial backing from civic, service, and re- 
ligious organizations from the start. Dedicated to “Chris- 
tian service,” it first opened its doors at Christmastime, 
1958, with money enough to establish educational and 
recreational programs to meet the various neighborhood 
needs. Nevertheless, one thing was lacking—a lawn suit- 
able for children to play on. Discovering this fact, mem- 
bers of the Pioneer, Billings club decided that rather 
than give additional funds to the house, they might gain 
more satisfaction by expending personal effort and, 
simultaneously, do the house a greater service. With 
rakes and spades in hand—also a tractor—Kiwanians set 
to work one Saturday. They leveled, spaded, raked, and 
seeded the plot, then elicited the aid of several boys 
from the house to water the new lawn periodically. The 
lawn will be a welcome addition to the neighborhood 
bounded by a refinery, sugar beet factory, railroad 
tracks, and a river. “It'll be the first lawn we've ever 
had,” one lad admitted. 


A DEPRESSION BABY 


Krwanlians of Fort Wayne, Indiana have a “West Side 
Story” of their own, but unlike the popular Broadway 
musical, the Kiwanis West Side Story scored its first 
success in 1934. It has been receiving plaudits ever since. 

In 1934, with the depression still holding sway, mem- 
bers of the Fort Wayne club learned that the local 
YMCA was seeking to establish a branch in the part of 
the city with the highest juvenile delinquency rate— 
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Paid for by Kiwanians, this YMCA in Fort Wayne, Indiana 
was recently completed on the site of an abandoned school 
building, originally given to the Y by Kiwanians in 1934. 


the west side. The club responded immediately and be- 
fore long an outmoded ‘and abandoned school building 
was discovered. The city gladly leased the building to 
the club for a trifling dollar a year; then with YMCA 
supervision, members rolled up their sleeves and went 
to work to paint, improve, and equip it. They also 
pledged $200 annually for a maintenance fund, After 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York clipped and used the Summer 


7” 


Recipe entitled “Senior Citizens 


(“The Kiwanis Story,” July issue). They held a noontime picnic 


at a home for the elderly in Fredonia, then went to a home in Dunkirk for their second picnic of 
the day. Kiwanian William Heffernan served hot dogs while an accordionist served the musical fare. 
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turning the building into an acceptable recreational 
center, the club went ahead to institute a recreation and 
rehabilitation program for the youth of the area. 

In the 1940's, increased attendance at the Y resulted in 
more activities—and more expenses. Kiwanis raised its 
annual pledge to $1000. At the same time, the club began 
negotiating with the city for the purchase of the prop- 
erty. It accomplished this in 1947 and presented the deed 
to the Y 

But the Y's facilities were doomed to inadequacy by 
the increased attendance. Kiwanians launched a new- 
building project in 1959. Now Fort Wayne west-siders 
have a new Kiwanis West Side Branch YMCA—paid for 
by Kiwanis labor and dollars and valued at $100,000. 
Today, according to local authorities, this section also 
has the lowest juvenile delinquency rate in the city. 


Safety 
MOUTH SAVERS 


At Howard Taft High School in Chicago, as at most 
schools where football is played, the players wear about 
$100 worth of protective clothing and equipment de- 
signed to prevent injury. Included are guards for the 
teeth and mouth, where an estimated 50 per cent of all 
injuries Until recently, however, Taft players 
were as likely to leave the guards in their lockers as 
wear them, since the guards were the ready-made type, 
and could rub a boy’s gums the wrong way 

When dentist members of the Kiwanis Club of Edison 
Park and Norwood Park, Chicago learned of Taft's 
mouth-protector problem, they suggested to other mem- 
bers that custom-fitted rubber protectors be provided. 
The club supplied the required materials at a cost of $35 
(the price of a single mouth piece purchased elsewhere) 
and the dentists donated their time for taking impressions 
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of the mouths of forty-five players. Student dental 
assistants then were able to complete the processing and 
fitting. 

This season, every Taft player will be wearing his 
mouthpiece in every game. Assured that the boys can 
wear them in comfort, the school’s coach has made them 
mandatory equipment. 


Fund Raising 
BUFFALO BARBECUE 


Wuen “buffalo” is mentioned, most folks think of an 
animal almost extinct and seen only on the swiftly dis- 
appearing Indian-head nickel. Not so in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, however, as buffalo—butchered and dressed at 
least—is again coming into its own and, at the same 
time, is making a name for the newly organized Salt 
City, Hutchinson club. 

Planning an outdoor barbecue as their first fund- 
raising event, club members decided upon barbecued 
buffalo as the feature attraction. Kiwanians set to work 
the day before the event, hauling six truck loads of wood 
to the site, digging a pit eighteen by twenty feet by six 
feet deep, and erecting a serving tent. Then at least one 
member arose to start the fire at 2 a.m. on barbecue day. 
The fire was allowed to burn until 8 a.m. when the buf- 
falo meat and a supply of beef, wrapped in aluminum 
foil, was placed on the bed of coals. The pit was then 
topped with a metal sheet, and Kiwanians spread dirt 
as a final covering. 

At 3:30 in the afternoon Kiwanians began dishing up 
the meat, beans, and potato chips and by the time 900 
people had been served some 600 pounds of beef and 
buffalo, nearly every member had donned an apron in 
the serving line. Notwithstanding the price of buffalo 
these days, the club tilled, after expenses, $265. 


Seated in the 

dentist's chair, a 

Howard Taft High School, 
Chicago football 

player is fitted for 

a mouth protector 

to be worn during games. 
He was one of 

forty-five players so 
equipped by the Edison 
Park and Norwood 

Park, Chicago club. 
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> INVEST IN Launderamas 


Coin-Operated, Fully Automatic 
Laundry Stores 


LAUNDERAMAS are the perfect “second busi- 
ness"’ for the man who wants to protect 
himself against today’s inflationary costs. 
They can supplement his present salary 
and provide a steady, dependable source 
of revenue during retirement years. In 
1959, over 1,800 businessmen invested in 
Lg@UNDERAMAS. Today, they are all enjoy- 
ing substantial additions to their incomes 
because LAUNDERAMAS require a low initial 
investment and begin to produce high re- 
turns from the day of opening. 

The LAUNDERAMAS’ low operating cost, 
which is free of franchise fees, permits you 
to offer your customers a 40% to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs... making 
LAUNDERAMAS quick to win community ac- 
ceptance and conducive to chain operation 

LAUNDERAMAS Offer you built-in invest- 
ment security because they are “‘competi- 
tion proof’! They feature custom-designed 
equipment that is able to handle twice the 
amount of clothes the average commercial 
washers handle and at almost half the util- 
ity and maintenance costs. This outstand- 
ing equipment is available at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with the balance financed at 
6% over three years. 

Our national organization of independent 
associates is ready to offer you the benefit 
of our years of experience in this success- 
proven field—and help you develop your 
own coin-operated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor, call or write— 


Z DEPT. K 
EOLUX 


261 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

CORP. 
© 1960 Zeolux Corp 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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NIGHT FOXES 
(From page 29) 


half hour and still have strength 
enough to stagger around on the 
beach and frighten superstitious 
people. 

With military exactitude, it was 
determined that the fox spearhead 
should be released from the sub- 
marines fifteen minutes before high 
tide. 

The next problem was a more diffi- 
cult one: how to make some of the 
foxes appear to be walking on their 
hind legs, the sight of which was 
guaranteed to terrorize the enemy. 
Any thought of training the animals 
to do fhis was immediately discarded. 
The next best idea was to obtain the 
forepart of a stuffed fox, strap it 
onto the hindquarters of a live one, 
then cover the two parts with lumi- 
nous paint. Not very effective in day- 
light, perhaps, but at night it would 
give the impression that the fox was 
walking upright. 

OSS hired a baffled taxidermist to 
whip up the foreparts of fifteen foxes, 
and unless he reads this, he will 
never know what sort of lunatic it 
was who collected them. Anyway, 
the stuffed halves were strapped 
onto the haunches of fifteen even 
more bewildered live foxes and they 
were ready for a “dry-run.” 

The field trials were held on a 
warm spring night in 1945 in Rock 
Creek Park in Washington, D.C. Six 
brightly painted foxes were turned 
loose, and within a half hour the 
exits to the park were jammed with 
would-be lovers and not-so-casual 
strollers—all with one thing in mind: 
to get home, take aspirin, and go to 
bed. Afterwards, not one of them 
would publicly admit to having seen 
anything unusual. Jubilant military 
authorities declared the experiment 
a success. So far, so good. 

Now the thirty or forty foxes— 
which were all that OSS had man- 
aged to corral thus far—might dis- 
organize certain localized communi- 
ties, but spread over the invasion 
area of Japan, they would not have 
a very far-reaching effect, luminous 
or not. And trapping and training 
hundreds of foxes would take time, 
something that was in exceedingly 
short supply—even more so than the 
foxes themselves. 

But this problem, too, was solved. 
It was decided that every sixth sol- 
dier in the invasion force would be 
equipped with an imitation fox bark 
to be used during the lulls that occur 
in every battle. These nasty noises, 
coupled with the occasional appear- 
ance of luminous foxes, would give 

(see NIGHT FOXES page 46) 


RAISE 
MONEY 


... the fast, proven way! 


PACKER'S 
100% Profit 
Fund Raising Plan 


Everybody uses soap! Thousands of Serv- 
ice Clubs, Fraternal Groups, Churches, 
Schools and P.T.A. Groups throughout 
the country have enjoyed their most suc- 
cessful fund raising with Packer's 100% 
Profit Fund Raising Plan. 





NOTICE OF PRICE INCREASE 
The price of 50¢ packages has been 
increased to 60¢. New suggested retail 
price $1.25 








NEW Special CBer—mae coupon today! 


; PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. - Det. K - Mystic, Conn 


~ 
' 

! 

1 GENTLEMEN: Please send the following postage prepaid 1 
} one box Charm Soap and one box Carouse! Soap for # 
J Children for $1.00 ' 
(enclose check or money order with coupon) 1 

| Compiete information on Packer's 100% Profit Fund 4 
Raising Plan! i 

' 

' 

! 

' 

1 

' 

' 

4 


! 
' 
! 
! 
! 
§ Kiwanis Club of 
! 
! 
! 
! 
' 
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Address 
City Zone State 
(person to whom soap ts to be sent) (title) 











SPARE TIME INCOME ONLY! 
NO SELLING REQUIRED 


Ask about our protected franchise plan. We show you 
how to immediately establish 19 money-making busi 
ness locations in or near your community. To qualify 
you must be financially responsible, have use of a car 
and be able to devote 4 hours a week to service your 


Address your letter to ‘Franchise Locations 
Division."" Sunmaster Electric Products tnc., Dept. 
K110, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. In Canada: 
Dept. K110, 539 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


locations 








BOB ARTHUR AND SON 
CHRISTMAS TREES 
Order from a fellow Kiwanian 

For particulars write: 
14712 East 15th, Veradale, Washington 
or call: WA\nut 4-5750 














KEEP IT BRIGHT 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut, for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks trom 
date of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St Chicago I 
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The Morchandiae Mant, 





THEY JUMP 
WALK, CLIMB—DO MOST 
ANYTHING BUT TALK! 
Perform the most amazing tricks! 


FREE GAMES SUPPLIED 
New novel games that can be piayed with 
Jumping Beans. Fun for entire family. 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
t. J. B.-784-B, P.O. Box 126 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 





FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely embi d from 
old records filed ender 
100,000 Gritish & European 
surnames. in relief and full 
colour on immaculate 12° x 
14” OAK WALL SHIELDS for 
interior decoration. 





Fine new lerge sizel 
De luxe presentation 


by Hunter & Smalipage. 


925.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannet be traced. Each made especially. Mail — 


YORK INSIGNIA LTD., ALBANY HALL, YORK, ENGLAND 





SHOE SHINE KIT 


One of the handiest men's accessories— 
this Shoe Shine Kit is made of soft brown 
Mello Hide, zippered for easy access. Con- 
tains a 4” brush, one can each of brown and 
black Kiwi polish with one polishing cloth. 
Perfect for traveling men. 
. Shoe Shine Kit $3.50 
(Price in Canada ea. $4.25) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis International Building 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


SK-12 


He Built 
a $200 investment 
into a mail order business 
now doing $3,000,000 yearly 


(he now shares his 
formula to success with you) 


You, too, may improve your finan- 
elal security and independence in 
the fascinating mail order busi- 
ness. 12 years Max Adler started his 
business with $200. Today his firm, 
Spencer OCifts, is known throughout the 
U 6.A. His volume is now over $3,000,000 
a year 
rt. Adler now invites « limited num- 

ber of qualified le to join his group 
of Independent Franchise Dealers. 
Through the Spencer Oifts hise 
Plan you can operate your own mail or- 
der business under your own name, from your home 
epare time or full time! You will be supplied with mati 
order catalogs with your own name printed on them. 
You make no investment in stock. You don't for 
merchandise until your customers pay you. 
Gifts serves as your supplier, shipping department, 
warehouse. An initial investment of less than $50 can 
get you started 
SEND NO MONEY! Write for complete information. 
We'll send you by return mail full details, sample 
catalog, application for franchise without obligation. 

Write TODAY. Spencer Gifts, Wholesale 
AZ-S1, Spencer Gullding, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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COMPLETE 
OR IN KIT 


ROLL - 
ING 
SHOE 
RACK 


STORES IN 
CLOSET 








+ SRPR ESS CHAROES COLLECT 
Large Pree Catalog—300 Pieces Anished or Kit Furniture 
YIELD HOUSE 
Dept. K10-), North Conway, N. H 


Immediate Delivery 
Not Sold in Stores 
















OFFER WW regular Sreguier 5 regulor 
Wc centers 5c centers 2 for 25 


CIGAR SMOKERS 
$4} 38 WORTH OF OUR | $ 
BEST SMOKES | 


THIS 1S A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! It's our 
way for you to get acquainted with our big money saving 
cigar offers. You get $2.38 worth of our best smokes for 
$1.00. These cigars are mild and highest quality selected 
tobaccos. One of these delightful smokes will surely be to 
your liking. These 4 handy packs include five regular 2 for 
25¢ Havana blend, five l5e and ten 10c cigars. You get « 
total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 
that here 1s top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 
price. You even save state taxes 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We have been selling 
fartory-fresh, cut rate cigars since 1919. If you don’t enjoy 
them 100% return empty packs for refund of your $1.00. 
Send $1.00 today. We'll include our catalog too! ACT 
NOW before offer is withdrawn 


SILVER ROD SALES CO., Dept. 3510 
14 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
NOTE — Get Your Favorite Nationally Adver- 
tised Ciger at low discounted prices. FREE CAT- 
ALOG lists them all. Ne matter whet brand you 
smoke, save up te Yard. 


IF YOUR WIFE BECAME A WIDOW 


eee would she have to go to work? 


eee would your children have to leave 
school, miss going to college? 


Get full explanation of new “Triple-Benefit” Family 
Insurance ... covers Dad... Mom... Kids at low cost 


Don’t delay... plan your family’s future NOW. 
Send for facts about new family policy...Whole 
Life Insurance coverage for breadwinner... 
Term Insurance coverage for Motherand chil- 
dren. 3-way benefits: pays for natural death, 
double for accidental death, triple for death in 
travel accident. Policy grows with family... 
new children added without premium increase. 
Liberal cash, loan benefits. No preliminary 
medical exam needed. Save money on Intro- 
ductory Offer: 2-month full family coverage 
at low premium. 


SEND NO MONEY! S22 oscar nic 

* name and address 
for complete explanation of policy, special 
money-saving Introductory Offer ... all with- 
out obligation. Everything comes by mail... 
no salesman will call. Write TODAY! 


SERVICE LIFE, Dept. 50138, Omaha, Nebraska 
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NIGHT FOXES 
(From page 45) 


the impression that Nippon was 
teeming with foxes, Americans, and 
general confusion. 

Since sporting goods stores carry 
duck calls, geese calls, and moose 
calls, but no fox barks, OSS agents 
again turned to the zoo for help. 
They placed recording apparatus 
near the fox cages and @aited. One 
day went by, then two. In that time 
the most they could get was an occa- 
sional yawn. The foxes were not 
barking. In desperation, a ringer was 
used. Bradley Barker, who imitates 
animal noises on the radio, was asked 
to demonstrate a fox bark and a wolf 
howl. Barker agreed and yapped and 
howled his way through both sides 
of a record, then was paid and left 
as much in the dark as the taxider- 
mist. Next, the recording was shipped 
to a toy manufacturer in Akron, 
Ohio who proceeded to make 200,000 
fox calls. And, as far as I know, the 
poor fellow still has them. The war 
ended before they were used. 

But the war was still in progress 





COMING IN NOVEMBER 
GOOD NEIGHBOR SOUTH Puerto Rico, 


unlike another country in the Carib 
bean, has learned the American credo 
well as a US Territory and has prof- 
ited by it. Artist Franklin MacMahon 
recently visited Puerto Rico and re- 
turned with a portfolio of drawings 
and a story of progress in self-gov- 
ernment and in industry. 











when the fox force was alerted and 
moved to the West Coast, ready, but 
not especially eager, to frighten 
Japan into submission. There, the 
warpainted beasts were held in 
readiness to board a submarine. 
Then came the Bomb, quickly fol- 
lowed by Japan’s surrender, and 


| “ghost foxes” were suddenly passe. 


And just as quickly, Uncle Sam 
decided he wanted nothing more to 
do with foxes. Notices offering to 
give them away were sent to various 
zoos, and as fast as offers of accept- 
ance were received, the foxy draftees 
were shorn of their luminous fur 
and shipped out. 

Thus ended the weird and wacky 
affair of Uncle Sam’s fighting foxes, 
but without providing an answer to 
the question: Would the ruse have 
worked? Of course, no one will ever 
know, although there are a number 
of people who, if asked, might have 
a firm opinion. These are the folks— 
all unsuperstitious Americans—who 
were strolling and romancing in Rock 
Creek Park on that Spring evening 
of 1945. THE END 
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“MY KIWANIS YEAR” ALBUM 


Compile a record of YOUR year of Kiwanis leader- 
ship as—Club President, Lieutenant Governor, or 
Governor—in this handsome combination photo 
album and scrapbook. Kiwanis emblem and ‘‘My 
Kiwanis Year'' embossed in gold. The album, 
13 inches by 11% inches, contains 35 pages and is 
available in maroon, brown or blue. Prepare one 
as a gift for a club, division, or district leader for 
presentation at the end of HIS Kiwanis year. It will 
be appreciated and treasured always. Specify color 
when ordering. 


Cat. No. AO-1 My Kiwanis Year"’ album $5.00 
(Name, title, year ime ted in go $1.50 
(Price in Canada $5.50) 


EXECUTIVE SET 


A handsome 3-piece set which includes 
the Director Billfold and Key Case, in 
brown English Morocco leather, pack- 
aged in a gold-tooled, satin-lined jew- 
elry case. A wonderful gift to give 
and a wonderful one to receive. The 
Kiwanis emblem is stamped in gold. 
ES-73 Executive Set $11.00 
Order from 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie St., atone iat 








“I Have Earned an Average of 


#15224"HOUR" 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 








Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio 
Many Others “‘Cieaning "Up" — 
So Can YOU! Amazing new kind of 
fire extinguisher, Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ 
does job of bulky ‘extinguishers 
that cost 4 times as much, are 
8 times as heavy. Ends fire 
fast as 2 seconds. Guaran 
», teed 20 years! Sells for only $4.95! Showit tocivil 
defense workers, owners of homes and cars, 
boats, farms, etc., and to stores for re-sale... 
make good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 day. 
C. Kama, $1,000 month. Write for FREE Sales 
Kit. No obligation. MERLITE, Dept. °-53U 
Presto Div., 114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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NOW IN 
KITS—TOO 
U. S. Pat. 22616566 
_ hl Pl . . , = . 
SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK 
THE GUNS AND AMMUNITION ARE LOCKED IN 
Handsome, sturdy gun racks safely tock guns in attractive 
dispiay. Large drawer locks up ammunition, cleaning gear, 
etc Guns cannot fall or be taken out. One key unlocks 
drawer and guns. Children-proof. Foolproof. omplete, 


in hand-rubbed, honey-tone knotty pine, or lovely maple or 
mahogany finish. 





4-Gun Rack—24"128" (Shown) ...... $19.95 In Kit $11.95 
6-Gun Rack—24"x40" (Taller)....... $29.95 In Kit $17.95 
3-Gun Rack—24"x21" (No drawer) ... $13.50 In Kit $8.50 
4 Gun and 6 Gun Racks Erp. Chos. Coll 
3 Gun Rack and All Kits Ppd. Add 5% Weat of Miss.) 


IN COMPLETE KITS for easy 1-hr. home assembly. Fitted, 

dritied, sanded, ready tor finishing. Simple instructions. 

LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—over 300 Geo 
Finished and Kit Furniture in Friendly P 


immediate Delivery HOUSE 


Money-Back Guarantee Dept. Ki0-0 No. Conway, N. H. 
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for your family name 





Beautifully hand-painted, 
tastefully framed 8” x 10”, 
research report included, $15 ppd. 


D. C. Thorpe, Heraldics 
Box 464, Wilton, Maine 


More than 255,000 business executives 
and professional men 
will be exposed to advertising in this magazine. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


offers an effective means of 
developing a select market. 








KABUKI KIMONO.. 


the “‘Nippon-easy” terry dressing 
robe that’s fun to wear! 


One size fits all men one size fits all women! 
A fabulous gift, singly, or in ‘“‘his-hers’’ pairs! 
Our regal KABUKI Kimono is new in rich Oriental 
hues and styling; extra cozy and relaxing. Made 
of thick Cannon terry, cut full and roomy with 
wide deep-set sleeves, snug collarless neckline, 
full overlap, two huge patch pockets, long wrap- 
around belt. Choice of 2 free personalizing ini- 
tials or one smart press-on Oriental emblem. 
Colors: Oriental Red, Turquoise, Yellow Gold or 
Snow White Terry. Gift ready in clear plastic 
bag. Specify color and initials. Great buy! Order 
today. Sorry no C.0.D.s. Gift catalog on request, 


KK-1 Empress Kabuki $7.95 ea. (Add 35c pstg. 
KK-2 Emperor Kabuki $8.95 ea for each robe 
Save! ‘“‘his-hers’’ pair, $16.50 ordered) 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC, 


DEPT. C21 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


150... 


PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


s4coo PPD 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 
THE FINE STATIONERY 
IN THE PLAIN BOX! 


World’s finest stationery value, and 
a quolity gift for 42 years! Crisp, rich white bond paper 
printed with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for dozens of 
correspondence uses. 100 6” x 7” printed note sheets and 
50 printed matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines of 
printing with up to 30 characters (including spaces) per 
line. Only $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 


Tia * 333" $2.00 


1 
BOX: Jumbo 450-piece Triple Box! 
300 printed sheets and 150 printed envelopes. Save a 
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TELEVISION TRIALS 
(From page 40) 


cameras. They can also be required 
to function quietly, using long-dis- 
tance lenses and normal room light- 
ing, from unobtrusive spots. 

In any event, say these advocates, 
the possible abuse of a constitutional 
right never has been held adequate 
reason for denial of that right in 
advance. 

Even if it’s assumed that photog- 
raphy, radio, and television coverage 
of court proceedings would lead to 
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no more or no less sensationalism in 
major cases than now, what incen- 
tive is there to effect a change? 
What might the public gain? 

First, what the press regards as a 
gross inconsistency under the First 
Amendment, with potentially dan- 
gerous implications for the future, 
would be eliminated. A major prec- 
edent by which freedom of the press 
allegedly has been subdivided, with 
different application to pictorial and 
broadcast media than to print, would 
be removed in an area of major im- 
portance. 

Then, too, information about and 
understanding of a foundation stone 
of our democracy would be increased. 
For radio and television have proved, 
in election coverage and other fields, 
that some types of reporting carry 
more impact in sound and pictures 
than merely in print. This would be 
no minor benefit, in the opinion of 
attorney Justin Miller, former asso- 
ciate justice of the US Court of 
Appeals in Washington, D. C., and 
general counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. 

“The best hope for greater under- 
standing of government,” Miller in- 


sists, “is in the still wider use of 
broadcasting. It is highly inconsist- 
ent, after all, to complain of the ig- 
norance and apathy of voters, then 
deliberately to close their sources of 
information, thus making it impossi- 
ble to see and know.” 

Were interest in and understand- 
ing of our courts more widespread, 
Miller and others believe, long- 
sought judicial reforms might move 
ahead, such as modification of the 
system of direct election of judges 
(which bar associations themselves 
have advocated with only mixed suc- 
cess). Fewer citizens might seek to 
evade jury duty. Misconceptions 
about the role of probation and pa- 
role might be minimized. Appropria- 
tions for new courts and judges 
might be increased, thereby reliev- 
ing crowded dockets, which now de- 
lay trials as much as five years in 
some jurisdictions. And progress 
might be made toward meeting other 
needs, such as assurance of equal 
justice for low-income families un- 
able to meet the rising cost of com- 
petent investigative and legal aid. 

A. T. Burch, associate editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, enumerates 
these possible benefits as well: 
Through publicity, witnesses who 
otherwise might not have known 
their testimony could be important 
in a case might be located; because 
of the knowledge that testimony will 
be disseminated to the public, the 
temptation to commit perjury might 
be reduced; and because voters can 
see and hear activity, they can better 
appraise the conduct of elected 
judges and other public officials, 
jurors and the jury system, and other 
aspects of the judicial system in 
their localities. 

Burch also sees tremendous in- 
structional potential for schools in 
kinescopes or films of important 
trials. “Wouldn’t it be fascinating,” 
he says, “if students studying the 
Dred Scott Decision could watch a 
film clip of that case? Or we could 
recreate other great cases, such as 
the Scopes trial, Sacco-Vanzetti, the 
Supreme Court hearings on school 
desegregation, and the like? That’s 
living history, and it’s lost forever 
unless there’s a camera there to 
record it.” 

J. Russell Wiggins, frequently- 
quoted editor of the Washington Post 
& Times-Herald, foresees another 
benefit, one that already has become 
evident in political, sports, and other 
fields of reporting: “Public informa- 
tion about the courts will be im- 
proved, not only by what is viewed 
on the television screen but by re- 
ports in other media of higher quali- 
ty. Court reporting by most news- 
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papers is pretty fragmentary in ost 
cities now.” 

Further, say opponents of Canon 
35, all their contentions aren't pure 
speculation. Radio, television, and 
news photographers have been ad- 
mitted to courtrooms in several 
states, and they believe they’ve 
proved that such coverage can be 
constructive. 

In December 1953, for example, 
Judge A. P. Van Meter in Oklahoma 
City agreed to let station WKY-TV 
film the murder trial of Billy Eugene 
Manley. By agreement the judge was 
provided a button that could be 
pushed at any time to discontinue 
operation of the cameras. The sta- 
tion telecast film clips and testimony 
as summarized by newscasters. 
Afterwards, the judge complimented 
the station on its efforts. 

In 1955, photographers and broad- 
casters demonstrated to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association convention that 
photographers and television could 
cover their meeting without reveal- 
ing their presence. A year later the 
Supreme Court of Colorado made 
the most conclusive pronouncement 
to date. After six days’ hearings and 
equipment demonstrations, it ruled 
that radio, television, and photo cov- 














erage in Colorado courts was to be 
permitted thereafter unless a trial 
judge ruled otherwise in a specific 
case. 

The trial of John Gilbert Graham, 
who blew up an airliner and its pas- 
sengers, was photographed, broad- 
cast, and televised—and films now 
are used by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to help acquaint its 
agents with courtroom procedure. 
Now, according to Denver attorney 
Fred Mazzula, a National Press Pho- 
tographers Association member, only 
two or three judges in the state are 
thought still to oppose courtroom 
photography. 

State Supreme Court Justice O. 
Otto Moore, who admits he previ- 
ously upheld a need for Canon 35, 
now is trying to convert other judges 
to his belief that it should be modi- 
fied. “I am certain,” he says, “that 
the vast majority of those supporting 
continuance of Canon 35 have failed, 
neglected, or refused to expose them- 
selves to the information, evidence, 
and demonstrations of progress that 
are available in this field. 

“Has anyone ever been heard to 
complain that the coronation of the 
Queen of England or the inaugura- 
(see TELEVISION TRIALS page 50) 
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EXPLORE! 


Before you decide on a business of your own, EXPLORE the industry 
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DRIVE-IN RESTAURANTS (a national chain) are the finest in the 
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TELEVISION TRIALS 
(From page 49) 


tion of the President of the United 
States was cheapened because it 
was photographed and broadcast? 
Or that the coverage of the services 
of our great churches has destroyed 
the dignity of the service; that they 
degrade the pulpit or create miscon- 
ceptions in the minds of the public? 
The answer is obvious: That which 
is carried out with dignity will not 
become undignified because more 
people may be permitted to see and 
hear.” 

More than 150 judges in various 
courts throughout the United States 
now publicly advocate repeal of 
Canon 35, according to Joseph Costa, 
chairman of the National Press Pho- 
tographers Association. “They speak 
from personal experience,” he says. 
“All permit photography in their 
courtrooms.” 


Tatxs with Bar Association offi- 
cials and a sampling of articles in 
legal periodicals, however, show that 
leadership of the legal profession as 
a whole still has misgivings about 
cameras and microphones in the 
courts. The Daily News’ Burch, for 
one, is willing to accept this situation 
and work from there. “To help re- 
solve their concerns,” says Burch, 
“we of the press are willing to try 
the new route step by step. Why not, 
for example, try cameras and micro- 
phones in the Supreme Court and 
Appeals Court first? Witnesses aren’t 
part of the hearings there. Then, if 
this is working smoothly, experi- 
ment in other courts.” 

Others propose also that the pre- 
siding judge, at least for the fore- 
seeable future, have the power to 
turn off cameras and microphones 
should a witness or defendant on 
the stand request it. Nor should such 
coverage ever be permitted to cause 
a disturbance in a courtroom or 
otherwise interfere with the orderly 
procedure that must be maintained 
if a trial is to be fair. Also, they 
maintain, pooling of equipment and 
manpower should be a requirement 
wherever large numbers of photog- 
raphers or quantities of equipment 
otherwise might be required for cov- 
erage. 

Would such proposals work? 

Former US Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, for one, believes 
they would, and that some such 
measures should be tried. In his 
opinion, “Freedom of the press and 
the impartial administration of jus- 
tice are at stake—and neither, in our 
democracy, is more important than 
the other.” THE END 
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